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PREFACE. 



For a continuation of the subject of Zoology, 
as far as the Second Class, my young readers are 
in some measure prepared, a hint being given of 
such an intention at the close of the class Mammalia. 
I have therefore resumed with it, the narrative of 
Herbert, which opens at a new period of his exist- 
ence — that of a school-boy, — ^in order to show how 
valuable and important are the benefits conferred 
on youth, by the early and affectionate instruction 
of a tender mother, who takes care to make the 
truths of religion, as found in the Holy Scriptures, 
the foundation stone and groimdwork on which all 
other knowledge is built. The following pages are 
arranged on the same plan, and the incidents as 
much varied as possible, in order to heighten the 
interest, and convey instruction. With gratitude, 
therefore, for the &vour hitherto extended to my 
forQier works, and the hope that it will be continued 
to the present also, I commit it to the perusal of my 
young firiends. E. E. W. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE RETURN FROM SCHOOL. 



" Six months to-day since cousin Herbert rode off in the 
coach to echool, aunty, and nearly twelve since I Srst came 
to stay with yon. I dare say cousin Herbert is very much 
grown. He will have learnt so much, too, that he will 
not care to play with me and tell me about animals, as he 
used to do when at home." — Janetta was seated in the same 
pleasant parlour where we have so often listened to Herbert 
and his mamma. From the books and slates on the table 
we may conclude she has been studying, and has just 
finished her morning's task, for she has shut her book and 
seated herself by her aunt, who, at the conclusion of this 
speech, looked np from hiei work with a smile, saying. 
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Do not fear that ; he is still as diffident of his own acquire- 
ments and as fond of home as eyer; and is already 
counting the hours to his arrival, I have no douht. There 
are not many to count now, said Janetta, just twice 
twenty-four. I must make hajste, and see that all his hooks 
and tools are in their proper places, and the dormouse and 
rahhits in good condition. And be sure you get out the 
new drawing-box, with the right pencils and brushes, said 
her aunt. I do not think I shall forget anything, said the. 
little girl, blushing. I know I am very careless, though, 
and often vex my dear aunt by inattention to her com- 
mands. Carelessness is one of your greatest fsiults, cer- 
tainly, Janet, replied her aunt ; but I am glad you are so 
sensible of the error, and sorry for it. Strive against the 
propensity, and you will find less difficulty in overcoming 
it. You may put by your lessons now. — Janetta was 
evidently delighted with the permission, and putting away 
her books with great alacrity^ hastened to get things in 
readiness for the expected one. 

Janetta was a good and amiable child, and improved 
daily under her excellent aunt, who endeavoured to correct 
the natural carelessness and dislike to application of all 
kinds which wais a prominent feature in the disposition of 
her niece. During the past six months Janetta had made 
much progress, not only with her needle, but in her studies. 
The desire of pleasing her aunt, who took so much pains to 
teach her, often acted as a stimulus to Janetta's industry, 
though she was soon discouraged at difficulties, and far less 
fond of her book than Herbert was. She took, however, 
much interest in Natural History, especially in that of the 
feathered race, which fill our woods and fields with their 
sweet music. At Herbert's return, she anticipated a great 
treat; her uncle, who had been to see his son not long 
before the expected vacation, having brought word that Her- 
bert had filled his book of extracts with accounts of many 
wonderful animals, from the large histories in his tutor s 
library. Some little folks may wonder how Herbert could 
find time for this, besides the daily tasks which gained him 
so much praise from his teachers. But Herbert never spent 
an idle hour. He had learnt the valuable art of measuring 
to each moment its appointed employ ; and never wiCsted 
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Time, that abused and Jleetin^^ but inestimoMe treasure. 
But you most not think our little friend insensible to fun 
and frolic, or averse to the healthy and joyous sports of 
boyhood. He was the most dexterous of the whole school 
at cricket ; and excelled in all the active games in which 
boys delight. 

Spring was ripening into summer when we took leave 
of Herbert ; and the Midsummer holidays were approaching. 
Janetta, if you recollect, came to spend them with Herbert 
and his mamma. She did not return home afterwards, for 
during her absence her aunt Lucretia married, and her 
papa was obliged to take a sudden journey to India, to 
overlook some property there. How fortunate was it that 
he could leave his darling Janetta with such kind and 
careful protectors ! Midsummer is come again, and our 
favourites are a year older, and wiser also let us hope. 
Fruits and flowers deck the garden and fields ; the honey- 
suckle is shedding its fragrance in the woodlands and 
hedgerows. The blackbird and the lark are filling 'the air 
with music, and the hot sun is preparing the grain for 
harvest. What a happy time for the young and innocent 
children; how they will enjoy their short respite from 
study, and the long rambles they can take in the delicious 
fields around their home ! 

The two days at last passed away, and the hours never 
appeared to linger so long on their course as they did to 
the parted relatives, so eagerly expecting to meet at the 
close of the second. They did pass, however, and the next 
morning Herbert and Janetta sat in the library, one on 
each side of the kind aunt and mother to whom they were 
both so dear. What is Herbert going to show his mamma ? 
Oh ! the book of extracts, — quite full and very neatly 
written. It contains the Orders all ranged one after the 
other, with separate descriptions of many different animals, 
in the various genera and species, with drawings attached. 
Why Herbert, love, said his mother, did you arrange all 
these without assistance ? Not quite, mamma, I used to 
write them out in the evening after my lessons were 
finished; and our kind tutor gave me leave to use the 
Natural Histories in his library, and suggested the plan on 
which I have arranged them. You have done it well, my 
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dear boy ; it reflects much credit not only on your excel- 
lent tutor, but on your own industry. If pupils would 
thus exert their abilities, and pay attention to what is 
taught, how encouraging would be the task of instruction ! 
Too often, however, has the teacher to suffer loss and be 
accused of inability, when, in &ct, it is the indolence and 
inattention, or self-will of the pupil himself that prevents 
improvement. The writing is so clear and plain, said 
Janetta, is it not, aunt ? I have only just begun to read 
writing, but I can read this. — It is a very neat running 
text indeed, and I dare say Herbert will allow you to 
practise yourself by reading it, replied her aunt. Oh yes, 
mamma, said Herbert, I wrote it large on purpose. Thank 
you, dear Herbert, that is ^ind of you, said Janetta, taking 
the book, and turning over the leaves. Here are the Birds, 
too. Yes, said Herbert, they occupy the second class of 
Zoology. 

Jfamwio— You have been so industrious^ I suppose you 
will not require me to tell you any more about the other 
classes of Zoology ? 

Oh yes, mamma, pray do, exclaimed her young son, 
eagerly. I shall indeed be sorry if you leave off our con- 
versations yet. I want many things explained to me, and 
I have been looking forward to the holidays, that we might 
begin the second class. I have written accounts of the 
different orders in Mammalia, that I might not forget what 
you related of the animals they contain. 

Mamma — Well then, suppose, by way of introduction, 
we take what you have already written on Ornithology. — 
Janetta shall read it aloud. 

Thank you, mamma, said Herbert. Now, Janet. 

Janetta — '^ Ornithology is the name of the Second Class 
of living Creatures. The animals in it are called Bipeds, 
from their having two feet only, in opposition to quadru- 
peds, which have four. The word Biped is likewise derived 
from the Jjatin 5m, two, and pedes^ feet." — 

Janet here broke off the narration with a sly, arch look 
at Herbert, saying. There are other bipeds, too, besides the 
birds, cousin. 

Oh yes, said Herbert laughing : I know all about that ; 
but the bipeds you allude to are Mammiferous animals, 
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though not quadrapedfi. Do you not remember the first 
order of Mammalia, Primates, which includes Msiji, the 
Ape, and the Bat ? 

Well, really, I never thought that men and women 
were classed with monkeys and bats, exclaimed Janetta in 
astonishment. Remember, when I came to see you last 
spring, aunt was relating the different species of the cat, 
dog, &c. But, dear aunt, continued the child, whose mind 
seemed quite aroused by the subject, what can be our 
resemblance to the bat ; the monkey may indeed be more 
like, still it seems very strange to me ? 

My dear niece, replied her aunt, when you are older, 
many things which now appear strange will be so no 
longer. A short time ago, Herbert was as much surprised 
that the whale should be amongst the Mammiferous 
animals. All these apparently widely differing races have 
a similarity in bodily structure which places them in the 
same order of created things. Herbert will read you some 
of the features possessed in common by all Mammalia some 
other time.* In Mankind the likeness ceases with the 
animal structure, and this, even, is softened and refined 
into superior grace and beauty. Turn to the first chapter 
of the Bible, and see what is there said of the creation 
of man. 

Herbert quickly drew out his pocket Bible, and read 
aloud the 26th and 27th verses : — ^' And God said, let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him." 

Mamma — Yes, sinless and pure, majestic^ and full of 
grace fresh from their Creator s hand, our first parents 
lived and worshipped God in Eden. The entrance of Sin 
and Death, by their sad disobedience to his command, 
afterwards destroyed that immediate likeness to the 
Divine Original ; but even now, through all the changes 
which disease, crime, sorrow, and the vicissitudes of climate 

* See COVVIBSATIONB ON ZOOLOOY, p. 10. 
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have effected, the traces of former grandeur are distinctly 
visible, and the form of mankind rises infinitely above that 
of the " beast that perisheth" in outward perfection ; while 
the never-dying soul that illtmiines the frail habitation 
proclaims the immortal source from which he originated. 
Now, Janetta, do you understand it better ? 

Janetta — Yes, aunty, but I shall still wish to hear 
more. 

Herbert — I will read you the characteristic features of 
the class to-morrow, coz. 

Janetta — ^Thank you. Then I will go on with the 
history. — "Birds differ from four-footed Mammiferous 
animals both in outward form and internal structure. 
Their young are produced from eggs deposited by the 
female, and brought to life by the action of heat on the 
substance within. This is effected by the agency of the 
parent bird, which sits upon them for a stated period. The 
heat of her body keeps them in an even temperature till 
the young' are perfected: when they chip the shell that 
impiLns^hem, and come forth clothW with a soft, downy 
covering." 

Herbert — ^That is called the " period of incubation," is it 
not, mamma? 

Mamma — Yes, love; and incubation signifies^ the act 
of sitting upon eggs to hatch them. The word is derived, 
you know, from the Latin incubo^ to brood or sit upon, 
as the hen upon eggs. Ornithology, like Zoology, comes 
from two Greek words, signifying birds and discourse, — or 
a discourse on birds. Now Janet, proceed. 

Janetta — I have finished the book. 

I know it, coz, cried Herbert; you see I had almost 
filled it with the accounts of various quadrupeds. 

Mamma — I am glad, my son, you take pleasure in thus 
turning to account the hours of youth, by filling your mind 
with wholesome knowledge. You will find it a treasure 
no one can take away, and a means of preventing the many 
idle and sinful thoughts which Satan is ever on the watch 
to awake in the corrupt heart of human nature — his surest 
" lime-twigs set to catch"t our souls from the paths of 

t SuAKESPEARB's * Henry VI.'— Death of Cardinal Wolaey. 
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virtue. Now, shall we continue your remarks, by noticing, 
first, the general structure of the Bird kind ? 

Herbert — I shall like that very much indeed, dear 
mamma. 

Mamma — Well then, you say that the young bird is 
covered with a soft down when it breaks the shell. This 
in the course of a few weeks is surmounted with feathers 
adapted in texture and strength to the parts which they 
cover. 

Herh^t'^T\isA, is the reason why those on the wings are 
larger, and furnished at the end with the homy substance 
we call the quill. 

MamwAi — Exactly so. Those on the breast are short 
and fine. Feathers are a provision of Nature, to aid the 
birds in their flight through the air; to guard them from 
wet and cold; and to assist in hatching and brooding their 
young. 

Janetta — How smooth they lie one over the other ! I 
have often admired those of the robins and linnets, as they 
hop about the garden. 

Mamm^a — Yes ; and how nicely and beautifully are the 
feathers of all birds placed over the body, from the head 
downwards to the tail, in close and uniform order. 

Herbert — I wonder the action of the air , does not ruffle 
them ; yet the sparrows and other birds fly in the highest 
wind without the disturbance of a feather. 

Mamm^ — Here, again, is seen the hand of the All-wise 
Creator, who in every work of his makes each part con- 
tribute, not only to the comfort and health of the creature, 
but also to its outward beauty. 

Janetta — How curious it is to see birds pecking and 
dressing themselves. Our canary, for instance, how nice 
he is in the arrangement of his bright plumes. 

Herbert — I often laugh to see the little fellow, who 
seems not a little vain of his beauty, from the conceited 
air with which he perks and struts, and looks at you 
with his bright black eyes, as much as to say " How 
fine I am !" 

I dare say he is a\f are of his good looks, said his mother, 
laughing ; and his charms are not confined to looks alone, 
for he can sing with sweet and varied notes. But there is 
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a deeper meaning to be read in this nicety and cleanlinesa 
of the feathered race over their bodies. It conveys a lesson 
to man of the outward as well as inward purity which 
ought to be his practice. It is a virtue strictly enjoined in 
all parts of Sacred Writ. It is not only necessary to the 
health and beauty of the body, but an emblem of the purity 
of thought and action required of all disciples of the Holy 
and Blessed Jesus. 

Herbert — Mamma, was not the lamb of the Jewish 
sacrifice, which was always to be chosen without blemish 
from their flock, a sign of the Redeemer, who was to come, 
in after years, to save by his death the Jew and the 
Gentile ? 

Mamma — Yes, dear Herbert, indeed it was, as were 
almost all the ceremonies and offerings ordained in the 
Law of Moses. 

Herbert — I have noticed, abo, that all Jewish customs 
and laws enforce the necessity of purifying, cleansing, or 
washing their persons, houses, and vessels. 

Mamma — ^Plentiful ablutions were, you see, a part of 
their religion. Constant cleanliness is even more impera- 
tive in hot climates ; though highly necessary to the health 
and comfort of mankind in all parts of the world. You 
will thus observe that frequent washings constitute a prin- 
cipal part of the daily devotions of Eastern nations at the 
present day. 

Herbert — ^The Mohammedan religion is an example, is 
it not ? 

Mamma — ^Washing is one of its strictest ceremonies, 
and its followers have stated times during the day ap- 
pointed for prayers and ablution. In most cases, however, 
it is a ceremony only ; and consists of a few sprinklings of 
the face and hands and a muttered form of prayer. The 
Old and New Testaments are full of allusions and exhorta- 
tions to the practice of this virtue. It is also constantly 
connected with repentance and departure from sin, which 
is as filthy and repugnant to purity and holiness of soul as 
dirt is disgusting and unwholesome to the body. Thus are 
we truly and diligently to cultivate .cleanliness, and not 
like the self-righteous Pharisees spoken of in St. Matthew, 
chap, xxiii., to content ourselves with washing the ^^ out- 
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side of the cup and platter," while we neglect to obtain a 
like purity of mind and conduct. 

Herbert — Sin is always called uncleanness in Scripture, 
mamma. Isaiah, in his first chapter, says to the Israelites, 
" Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes." 

Mamma — This is but one of the many exhortations of 
the kind, so that you see holiness and cleanliness are 
inseparable. 

Herbert — Quadrupeds, as well as birds, set us an ex- 
ample of this virtue, mamma. 

Janetta — Some are very dirty, though; — look at the 
pigs, cousin, how they delight in mud and filth. 

Mamma — In this creature we see a picture of the 
opposite quality. Each animal is cleanly or filthy accord- 
ing to the habits of its kind ; some are remarkably clean, 
others extremely dirty; and both forcibly point out the 
beauty of the one and the unsightliness of the other. You 
will see the sow " wallowing in the mire," covered with 
and grovelling over the refuse of the dunghill, while the 
cleanly cat sits licking and rubbing ofi* the slightest slur 
cast upon her glossy coat. The rabbit, hare, the little 
household mouse, and others, have silky unsoiled fur, that 
seems ajs if dirt could not rest upon hair so fine and 
delicate. 

Herbert — ^AU these, I believe, perform the same washing 
with their paws. 

Mamma — Yes, probably. The rabbit and hare do. 
But we are rambling from our subject. 

Janetta — We were speaking of the feathers, and their 
preserving their position unruffled. 

Mamma — Under the feathers is a soft down, more or 
less in quantity, according to the kind of bird. The outer 
edges of the feathers are strong, and curiously closed to 
resist the air and weather. 

Herbert — I have heard that a feather is very wonder- 
fully formed. 

Mamma — ^The mechanism of a feather is indeed curious. 
The quill part is that which runs through the centre, from 
the tip to the base. This is called the shaft, and is very 
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strong and light ; the upper part of it is filled with a light) 
strong pith. 

Herbert — How very close the sides of the feather stick 
together, so as to look but one piece. 

Mamma — £lspecially those of the wings. These vanes 
or webs of the feather, jou see, are not one continued 
membraney as you might suppose, but so many separate 
threads or laminw^ admirably contrived to hook and hang 
together. 

The servant now opened the door and ushered in visitors, 
and Herbert and Janetta were sent to enjoy a game of 
play in the garden. Away therefore they bounded, taking 
the way towards the arbour, to look at the flower-beds, 
which the gardener had laid out for them to cultivate 
as their own. How tall Herbert has grown, and Janetta 
too ! Innocent and lovely children, with hearts yet un- 
touched by sorrow, and unsullied by intercourse with a 
selfish world. As they tripped on, hand in hand, Janetta 
suddenly whispered, — Stay, Herbert, look at that tiny 
bird, creeping about in our beautiful rose-bush. Herbert 
and Janetta stood still, — so still, you might have taken 
them for two little marble statues, — Janetta, with a rosy 
fiush of delight over her delicate cheeks, and both with 
eager eyes bent on the rose-bush, stood watching the 
movements of a pretty wren, the smallest of our British 
warblers. 

Herbert — It is a wren, I think ; I believe we have no 
other bird so small in this country. Look, it is pecking at 
the rose-leaves. I dare say its nest is somewhere near ; in 
that old fence, most likely. 

Janetta — Perhaps aunt will relate its history when she 
comes. I like so much better to hear of birds I know than 
of strange birds or beasts I never saw or am likely to see. 

Herbert — Ah, but still one ought to know something 
about those of foreign lands, although we may not actually 
have seen them with our eyes. I like to hear of the 
wonders that God has created from those who have been 
permitted to see more of his works, when it is not in my 
power to examine them myself. 

Janetta — Well, I dare say you are right ; you always 
are. 
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Not always, cousin Janet, there is no one always 
right, said Herbert, gravely. But look ! added he, there 
flies our favourite. It has disappeared amongst the ivy 
under the hedge, as I expected. I hope the boys from the 
cottages in the road will not find the nest. 

Janetta — So do I, for we shall often be able to watch 
its movements. 

^(^r^^r^-^Besides, it would be such a cruel thing to 
disturb or rob its young. Come, we will now go and put 
in the flowers John has brought for our new gardens. 



Alacrity t cheerful willingness. 
^iawlust encouragement^ motive to 

exertion. 
Antieipatedt expected ; from anticipate, 

to foretaste or take an impression of 

something which is not yet, as if it 

really was. 
Fleeting, quickly passing away. 
Jnettimable, of exceeding value ; above 

aU price. 
Oenera, different classes, containing 

many species. 
Mammiferottt, belonging to Mammalia. 
MajetUCf grand, full of dignity and royal 

splendour. 
Vicissitudes f changes; return of the 

same things in succession. 
Grandeur^ magnificence; splendour of 

appearance. 
lUxanineSt from illumine, to supply 

with light 
FrcAl, weak ; soon broken. 
IfMnortalt never-dying ; never to end. 
Originated, from origin, the beginning 

or first source of anything. 
Characteristic, that which distinguishes 

the character of one from another. 
Internal, inward, belonging to the inside. 
Structure, the formation of anything 

within or without. 
Deposited, laid up or lodged in any 

place. 
Agency, the state of acting upon or for 

another. 
Temperature, degrees of climate; of 

heat or cold. 



Corrupt, without purity; wicked and 

full of sin. 
Surmounted, from surmount, to rise 

above, or overcome. 
Texture, the parts of bodies ; the quality 

of that which composes them. 
Conceited, proud; thinkingmuch of our- 
selves and our abilities. 
Enjoined, ordered; from enjoin, to 

direct, to order. 
Emblem, a representation or picture 

alluding to any particular subject. 
Ceremonies, rites, or forms of religion, 

&c. 
Ablutions, acts of cleansing or washing. 
Constitute, to form or compose part of 

anything. 
Imperative, commanding ; expressive of 

command. 
AUmion, reference to another or par- 
ticular thing or subject. 
Exhortation, urging by words to any 

good action or course. 
B^pugnant, offensive or hateful to the 

feelings, die. 
Mechanism, the form of parts depending 

on each other in a general fabric or 

body. 
Pith, the soft part within the wood of 

plants. 
Membrane, fibres or threads interwoven 

like network. 
LamincB, thin plates or coats laid one 

over another, over some part or 

joint. 
Unsullied, pure ; without stain or spot 
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The children had not long amused themselyes with plant* 
ing and watering their new domains, when Janetta espied 
her aunt coming with her work-basket on her arm, in the 
direction of the arbour. Away she ran, leaving Herbert 
to gather up the scattered roots that were still unplanted. 
Her aunt had just seated herself as she reached the bower, 
quite out of breath. Well, Janet, said she, have you 
finished already, or are you tired of your employ- 
ment? 

Janetta — Rather, aunt; I do not think the roots will 
take any harm, and I want to hear something more of the 
birds, especially the wren, because we have just seen one 
close by. 

Mamma — If you finish your flower planting, we will 
see about it ; but it will be much longer first if Herbert 
has to plant yours as well as his own, and I am sure he 
will not leave them to wither in the hot sun. Go and 
finish what you have begun, love, and then come and rest 
yourself. Look at your cousin, how carefully he is plant- 
ing those lilies. 

Janetta looked poutingly, but her aunt took no notice, 
so she quietly returned to the flower-bed, and with a little 
of Herbert's help, soon finished its arrangement. The la«t 
root was covered with earth and watered, and Janetta 
again ran ofi* to the bower, but Herbert did not follow till 
he had put their rakes, waterpots, &c. in the tool-house. 
He was not long, though, and reached his mamma's retreat 
almost as soon as his cousin, in spite of her haste. Per- 
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eeveTance is better than speed, you see, Janet, said her 
annt, as her little son seated himseu on the bench. Herbert' 
has put away his own implemenU ae well ae joars, and 
yet ia in time. Jaaetta blushed, and look ashamed. 

Mamma — Herbert, love, open that case on the table, 
and you will see the drawing of a feather and the wing of 
a bird outspread. 



"^ 




Janetta — Oh! this is pretty; how curiously it is 
edged. 

Mamma — This jnnwn is nicely notched, yon may ob- 
serve. Now, Herbert, you are looking at it very intently, 
what is the remit of your observations? 

Iferbert — It seems to me that the outer parts bend 
downwards, and the inner ones are wider and point upwards, 
which causes them to lie close together wheu the wing is 
spread. 

Mamma — That is right. Now, if you had not exa- 
mined it with thought and attention, you could not have 
given so correct an answer. The effect, then, of this 
arraugement is, that not a feather loses its full force and 
impiUie on the air. Examine it again. 
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Herbert — ^The points or tips of the feathers are all 
sloping ; the inner vanes towards the ontside of the wing, 
the others in the direction of the body. 

Mamma — Observe here, also, how exquisitely everything 
has been arranged for the preservation of comfort, order, 
and beauty; for by this means the wing of the bird, 
whether shut or open, is as neatly sloped and finished as if 
constantly trimmed with a pair of scissors. 

Iferbert^'l should think a bird must be very strong 
in the wing, to be able to fly so long and so far as 
many do. 

Mamma — ^Two very strong muscles, by which these 
wings are worked, lie one on each side of the breast- 
bone; so that a bird is able to move its wings with a 
strength which, when compared with its bulk, is almost 
incredible. The wings are placed, also, so as to poise the 
whole body, and support it in the light invisible fluid which 
is at once their refuge from danger, their life, and principal 
home. 

Janetta — Great birds cannot fly so well as small ones. 

Mamma — ^They do not rise so easily from the ground as 
the smaller kinds, but there are large birds which take 
long flights, and others that fly but little or not at all, as 
the ostrich. The reason why large fowls find a difficulty of 
ascending is because they cannot command so large a biody 
of air under the wings as they rise. Most birds quit the 
earth with a bound, in order to gain room by flapping 
their wings to gather air. The wings are then contracted 
and again opened, and with the rebound the little creature 
rises easily, mounting higher and higher into the spacious 
regions above, till lost o&n to human eyesight. 

Janetta — I cannot think how the feathers should always 
keep so smooth. 

Mamma — ^They are pruned and dressed by an oily 
matter secreted in a little bag or gland under the feathers, 
near the tail; and when the feathers are shattered or 
ruffled, the bird turns its head back, and pressing this 
gland with its beak, anoints them and places each one in 
order. 

Herbert — I have often wondered why the birds, one and 
all, pecked so industriously at the tail first and afterwards 
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pruned their wings and breast, often however returning to 
the tail before their toilet was complete. Now I have 
found out the secret. This is, I suppose, the pomade they 
use for their plumage, after the fashion that we use oils for 
our hair ; or rather, this matter is spread over the feathers 
by the beak as the cat washes her fur with her saliva. 

Mamtna — Perhaps so, my little philosopher. This oil 
not only smooths the feathers, but resists wet also; all 
birds, however, are not supplied with this pomade, as you 
call it, in equal abundance. The feathers of domestic 
poultry are soon penetrated by the rain ; but geese, ducks, 
and those that live on water, have a stock equal to their 
necessity, from the time of their leaving the shell. 

Herbert — ^That is the reason, then, that the water seems 
to run off the feathers of the duck, even while she is swim- 
ming in it. 

Mamma — Exactly so. This liquid, too, speeds the 
flight of the bird through the air, in the same manner that 
a boat newly painted will glide more swiftly through the 
water. 

Herbert — Can you tell me why, mamma ? 

Mamma — Because the feathers when ruffled and dis- 
composed gather air, and thus prevent the body of the bird 
from passing easily through it. Let us now notice the 
other peculiarities that distinguish them from quadrupeds. 
Do you suppose, Herbert, that birds possess the five senses 
in common with other animals; and which should you 
think the strongest ? 

Herbert — I should think birds can see and feel, if not 
hear and smell also; and that sight is most likely the 
strongest, because their food is often small, yet they appear 
to see it at a great distance. 

Mamm^ — You are right again, Naturalists have ob- 
served that their senses of sight and hearing are very strong 
and exquisite. 

Janetta — But birds have no ears, aunt ; how can they 
hear? 

Herbert-^heji^ cousin Janet, how is it that the slightest 
rustle or the distant footsteps of any one approaching is 
sufficient to send them off in a moment, far beyond the 
reach of cat, dog, and guns, too, sometimes ? 
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Mamma — To be sure ; ears they have, and quick ones, 
though not outwardly seen, because hid under the feathers. 
They are, in fact, merely two little holes, or orifices, one 
on each side of the head, which convey the sounds to the 
internal sense or brain. The sense of this organ is, there- 
fore, extremely delicate, as they are not only alive to the 
slightest sound, but many will learn by its means to whistle 
tunes and repeat words with great exactness. The eye of 
a bird, again, though outwardly extremely small, is sepa- 
rately, almost equal to the brain. In man, the brain is 
more than twenty times larger than the circle of the 
eye. 

Herbert — ^Then, mamma, the sight of birds is very strong 
and perfect. 

Mamma — Again is the Wisdom and Goodness of God 
displayed, in a structure adapted to the necessity of the 
animal. The sense of seeing, in the bird, is superior to 
that of other animals. 

Herbert — Here is a passage from Goldsmith on the very 
subject ; may I read it ? 

Mamma — Certainly, love. 

Herbert — " This piercing sight seems necessary to the 
creature's support and safety. Were this organ blunter, 
itom the rapidity of the bird's motion, it would be apt to 
strike against every object in its way, and it could scarcely 
find subsistence unless possessed of a power to discern its 
food from above with astonishing sagacity. A hawk, for 
instance, perceives a lark at a distance which neither men 
nor dogs could spy ; a kite, from an almost imperceptible 
height in the clouds, darts down on its prey with the most 
unerring aim." 

Mammal — Thus, you see, the bird excels not only in 
strength but in clearness and exactness of sight. . Admir- 
able contrivance ! for, while sporting in the wide regions 
of airy space, out of danger from man or beast, it can still 
perceive food for the means of satisfying its appetite, and 
watch over the safety of its nestlings' home, in some leafy 
bower or nook. 

Janetta — I should think that birds do not smell, though 
they can see and hear. 

Mamma — Yes, they can ; and some possess this sense 
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in such perfection that they can perceive their prey at an 
immense distance, or avoid the pursuit of enemies. 

Herbert — I was reading about the method of catching 
wild ducks by means of decoys^ where the men employed 
in taking the fowls, keep a piece of turf burning near their 
mouths because the birds should not smell them. 

Janetta — What would they do then ? 

Herbert — Why fly away, to be sure. 

Mamma — Here is a proof of the delicacy of this 
sense among this particular species. Birds of the 
rapaeiotis kind possess it in great perfection, and thus 
scent and follow the prey whether living or dead. I will 
give you an instance of this when we come to the different 
kinds. 

When will that be, aunt? said Janetta; we shall never 
come to the wren I want so much to hear about. 

Mamma — Patience, Janetta; everything in its place. 
I do not think Herbert will wish to lose any part of the 
general history of the race. 

Herbert — Oh no, mamma; not if Janetta will wait 
a little. I should like to learn more of their peculiar 
formation. 

Mamma — I wish you would ; Janetta, too, I am sure, 
will be much interested in observing how gradually the 
divisions of the animal kingdom descend in order: first, 
from the wonderful^ perfect and complex structure of man ; 
the scarcely less complicated forms of the quadrupeds, 
especially of the larger sort ; to the lighter mechanism of 
the bird; the still more simple form of the fish; till the 
insect, which is the most simple of all, seems, in some of 
its species^ to connect the animal with the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Janetta — ^Oh, I suppose that is what uncle meant last 
night, when he was telling Herbert about something that 
was half animal half vegetable, which I thought very 
curious. 

Herbert — Janet means the Zoophytes, mamma, many of 
which are found in the sea. 

Mamma — Janetta, however, seems quite surprised; so 
let us hear about them. Stay, I forgot; Janetta is too 
tired, perhaps. 
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Janetta blushed at the covert reprooi^ and said penitently, 
No, aunt; if you will forgive me, I will try to be less 
impatient and more attentive for the future. 

Her aunt stooped down and kissed the fair brow of her 
little pupil, saying, I am not angry, but I wish to teach 
Janet to be less volatile and more persevering. Now, 
Herbert, for the zoophyte, and then we will continue our 
narrative of the feathered kind. 

Herbert — Zoophytes are a kind of intermediate bodies, 
partaking of the nature both of a living aidmal and a vege^ 
table. They have a stomach, but not the animal character- 
istic of blood-vessels, bones, muscles and limbs for motion ; 
nor do they poBseas the brain or the organs of sense which 
all animals do. They usually inhabit the water, and 
increase by buds. 

Mamma — What is more curious still, if any part of 
them is cut or broken off, it will not only grow again, but 
increase into more parts than before. These singular 
productions, if you recollect, compose the sixth class of 
Zoology,* namely. Vermes, or Worms, creatures which 
have no head. They are divided into those which remain 
fixed, without power of motion, and those which can move 
from one spot to another. To the first, belong composite 
animals, which resemble a flower springing from a stem ; 
coral, corallines^ sponges, &c. To the last, the various 
kinds of polypes and microscopic animals.-^Now, for the 
birds. We have proved them able to hear, see, smell and 
feel. We will next remark their power of instinct, which 
is very great, and shown in the care with which they 
choose their retreats or build their nests for the rearing of 
their broods, and the patience and nicety with which 
they hatch the eggs, or feed and guard the unfledged 
young. 

Herbert — They are called unfledged before they are able 
to fly, are they not ? 

Mamma — Or rather while covered only with a scanty 
down, before the springing of the feathers. Then they are 
properly said to be fled^d, because when once the feathers 
are grown they soon learn to fly. 

* See CoNVSBSATiONS ON ZooLOOT, chap, i p. 3. 
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Herbert — I have often watched the house-sparrows, 
surrounded by their little ones, newly fledged from the 
nest, trying all their art to encourage and entice them to 
fly, first a very little way, then further and further still, till 
their wings are practised and strengthened to bear them in 
a lengthened flight. Poor little things! At first they 
seem sadly afraid and weak, tumbling about and resting 
on the nearest landing-place, quite tired with the exertion. 
At last, however, they take courage and fly away. 

Mamma — After this, they return no more to the nest, 
the old birds forsaking them entirely. 

I should not like to be a bird, then, to be thus left by 
my parents, and deprived of the home where I was bom, 
said Janetta, in a tone whose accent was almost mournful 
at the thought. 

Herbert — Ah, but then birds are diflerent to us, cousin ; 
they are shorter lived, and have diflerent duties to perform, 
the principal of which, and indeed the only ones, are the 
production of their kind, the building of nests, rearing 
their young, and procuring sustenance for themselves and 
their nestlings. 

Mamma — Well said, Herbert. You see this renders a 
prolonged period of helpless dependence on the parent 
unnecessary and inconvenient. Nature instructs the young 
birds and beasts how to supply their own wants and that of 
their oflspring. Having neither reason nor powers of mind 
no other knowledge is necessary to them ; but the oflspring 
of mankind, far nobler in their capabilities and widely dif- 
ferent in their necessities, require years to arrive at maturity 
of growth and wisdom. To them the guiding hand of the 
parent is all in all. Year by year must they watch over 
and protect the young mind, as well as bodv, from evil ; — 
day by day instruct them in the knowledge of the God 
who formed them and the Redeemer who came to save 
them from sin ; instil the seeds of virtue and religion, and 
root out the tares of the Wicked One, who is watching to 
choke and root up the good seed. Day by day must they 
teach them the diflerence between good and evil — to 
choose the first and reject the last. ^' Precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line; here a little and there a little ;" as 
Isaiah writes in his 28th chapter; and yet^ alas! how 
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often are these cares, these instructions of little avail, 
and how ill repaid are too many fond parents for their toil 
and anxiety ! 

Herbert and Janetta looked grave. The former bent 
forward and kissed his mother s cheek, with a silent look 
of love, that implied more than words ; and Janetta, with 
the lively warmth of her disposition, exclaimed. Oh, I will 
try every hour to become all that my father and kind 
friends can wish. 

Returning her son's caress, and pressing the sweet 
Janetta to her side, mamma replied, Go on as you have 
begun, dear children, daily looking np to your Father in 
Heaven for help and guidance, and there is little fear of 
your proving otherwise than blessings to your parents. 
Let us now return, for I am sure it is time. 

First, aunty, I have something to say, said Janetta. 

Mamma — AVTiat is it ? 

Janetta — A collection of feathers would be very 
pretty. Herbert and I could collect the feathers of dif- 
ferent birds, and fasten them between the leaves of a blank 
book. 

Mamma — I have no objection to it. Some feathers are 
very pretty, and one or two from the different parts of 
each bird would be sufficient. 

Herbert — We will begin directly. Janetta and I will 
ask papa for one of his old account books, which will do 
nicely. We will have a paper bag to put the feathers in 
as we collect them, so that they may not be strewed about 
the house. 

Mamma — Excellent, my son ; I like to see a love of 
order and neatness in young people. It is one of the 
graceful virtues which tiiey ought to cultivate; a habit 
that continues through life when once formed; and one 
whose practice brings to the possessor not only comfort but 
happiness; for from the observance or neglect of these 
minor things often arises much of the comfort or misery of 
a lifetime. Here, again, we have Scriptural authority, as 
well as earthly experience, for our example. "Let all 
things be done decently and in order," says the Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians. Now, for a beginning, I will 
give you some parrot's feathers. 
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Janetta — Thank you, aunt. Next time you write to 
dear papa, in India, I will send a line in the same letter, 
and tell him to bring home some belonging to the beautiful 
birds of that country. 

Herbert and his mother could not avoid a smile at 
Janetta's eagerness, but the latter promised to remember 
her request. All three now left the garden to prepare for 
dinner. 



Implementi, tools or instniments by 
which things are made. 

Pinion, the outer part of the wing; an 
expression often used for the wing 
itself. 

IntenUjf, earnestly, with fixed attention. 

BesuU, effect produced by a cause ; con- 
sequence. 

Impulse, force communicated by one 
body acting on another. 

Exquintdp, from exquisite, complete, 
excellent ; sensibly felt 

Bulk, size ; stature ; quantify. 

Incredible, not to be credited or be- 
lieved. 

Poise, to balance equally or lightly. 

InviHbie, unseen, not visible to the eye. 

Contracted, drawn in or shortened. 

ImpereqptMe, not to be perceived or 
observed. 

Jfook, a comer or crevice in a wall or 
rock, dec 

Unerring, incapable of mistake; cer- 
tain; sure. 

Decoys, snares or traps ; from decoy, to 

' lure into a trap. 



Bapaeiotts, given to plunder and desteoy. 

Complex, not simple, but a collection of 
many parts in one. 

Complieated, many things united to- 
gether. 

Species, a sort ; an order of beings. 

Covert, secret, hidden ; not openly. 

Volatile^ easily diverted. 

Zoophytes, substances partaking of vege- 
table and animal; from two Greek 
words, for plant and animal. 

Composite, composed of many different 
parts. 

CoraUines, the smaller kinds of coral. 

Microscopic, too small to be per- 
ceived by the naked eye ; firom micro- 
scope, an instrument that enlarges to 
the eye objects otherwise too small to 
be seen. 

Entice, to allure or tempt away. 

Sustenance, food to sustain life. 

NesUinffs, inmates of a nest; young 
birds. 

Capabilities, powers of mind or body. 

Maturity, ripeness, perfection. 

Minor, less, smaller, inconsiderable. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FORSAKEN NEST. 



Herbert and Janetta, the next morning, were up with 
the lark, and busy in the garden, at their flower-beds, 
watering and planting. — Ah, Janetta, you have forgotten 
the lesson your aunt gave you the other day on patience 
and perseverance ; for you have already thrown down the 
hoe and rake, and contented yourself with gathering instead 
of planting. But you must recollect, if you do not plant 
you will have nothing to gather. You had better imitate 
Herbert's industry. Well, I am sure that is kind! He 
has finished his own, and is putting in the hyacinth roots 
you have left. I am afraid he will spoil his cousin 
Janetta. Both beds were quickly finished, and the cousins 
proceeded to feed the rabbits, dormouse, &c., till summoned 
to breakfast, after which they were to take a walk with 
mamma. In this, however, they were destined to dis- 
appointment ; for Janetta had scarcely tied on her bonnet, 
before the wind, which had been blowing in . occasional 
gusts all the morning, drove a heavy cloud that lurked in 
the horizon, directly overhead, where it soon fell in a 
violent shower of rain. Indeed, there seemed little chance 
of the rain ceasing for some hours, so the party adjourned 
to the drawing-room, and each engaged in their accus- 
tomed employments. 

Mamma, — said Herbert, shutting the book in which he 
had been reading, while Janetta sat busily knitting by the 
side of her aunt, — I have been reading in Goldsmith's 
Animated Nature. Here is a passage on birds I should 
like you to hear. 

Mamma — ^We shall be very glad to hear it, shall we 
not, Janet ? 

Yes, aunt, replied her little niece ; I was just thinking 
it was very dull to sit at work, with nothing to break the 
silence but the rain-drops beating on the windows. It is 
very disagreeable to have rainy days. 
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Oh, Janet, do not say so, said Herbert ; they may not 
be quite so pleasant to us as fine ones, but where would be 
the com, the fruit and the flowers, if we did not have rain 
or enow sometimes? Then, you know, aU Uying cieataK» 
would be without food. No, no, we must not be so un- 
grateful as that, especially when provided with such a 
comfortable home to shelter us. 

I did not think of these things, cousin. Besides, added 
Janetta archly, I am not Herbert. 

Herbert laughed and blushed; then earnestly said, I 
hope you are better than Herbert, and that many other 
boys and girls think the same of these things as we do. 
I remember once being quite as impatient of a rainy day; 
but, thanks to the kind instructions of dear mammai, I 
hope I know better now, and that I shall never forget her 
precepts. 

The noble boy here rose and embraced his beloved 
mother, who accustomed aj9 she was to the affectionate 
endearments. of her son, could not help shedding tears of 
joy at this expression of filial gratitude and love, accom- 
panied as it was by an unusually serious earnestness of 
manner, for, in general, it was of a more lively and 
playful character, except when speaking on religious sub- 
jects, — ^then his manner was at once deeply reverential^ 
yet tinned with the single-hearted simplicity of childhood. 

Smiling through her tears, his mother pressed him to her 
bosom, saying, May you ever retain, my beloved Herbert^ 
this gratitude for blessings sent us by Him who '^ watereth 
the hiUs from above," and '^ causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle and green herb for the service of man, that he 
may bring forth food out of the earth." (Psalm 104.) 
Now, let us hear what Goldsmith says of the birds. 

Herbert quickly obeyed, and with a look of pleasure 
in his sparkling eyes, read as follows : — ^' We are now 
come to a beautiful and loquacious race of animals that 
embellish our forests, amuse our walks, and exclude solitude 
from our most shady retirements. From these man has 
nothing to fear; their pleasures, their desires, and even 
their animosities^ only serve to enliven the general picture 
of Nature and give harmxmy to meditation. No part of 
Nature appears destitute of inhabitants. The woods, the 
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waters, the depths of the earth, have their respective 
tenants ; while the yielding air and those tracts of seeming 
space, where man never can ascend, are also passed 
through hy multitudes of the most heautifol beings of 
the creation." 

Mamma — The historian has spoken truly, has he not, 
my children, for they not only make us pleasant music, 
but add life and beauty to the landscape by their elegant 
and ever- varied forms ? Many species, also, contribute to 
the comforts of life by furnishing us with delicate food. 

Janetta — And nice warm beds to lie on. 

Mamma — Yes, not only warmth but luxury, you see, is 
afforded. Ornament, even, is not omitted ; for the elegant 
plumes of the ostrich, the splendid hues of the bird of 
paradise, &c., and the chaste snowy down from the breast 
of the swan, are commanded by the wealthy for the adorn- 
ment of their persons. 

Herbert — It appears to me that the whole structure 
of the bird is entirely fitted for the dangers to which it is 
exposed from men and animals. Its form is adapted for 
swiftness and rapidity of motion by a lightness which 
enables it to rise quickly upon the light element of air. 

Mamma — ^The form of the wings conduces greatly to 
this ability, as we remarked yesterday, by giving the 
animal power to keep a large surface in expansion without 
solidity, 

Janetta — ^Pray, aunt, what is meant by expansion ? 

MammAi — The act of extending or spreading out the 
same body so as to fill a larger space. Here, it signifies 
that the bird's body is expanded and kept up by force in 
the air, without this extmMvon of parts adding to its weight 
or solidity. Now, do you understand ? 

Janetta — ^Perfectly, aunt, thank you. 

Mamma — Very well. I see the rain has ceased ; and 
the sun is already dr3ring up the gravel paths sufficiently 
to allow of our breading them ; so put away your work, 
and we will go to the grotto, where I have a pretty sight 
prepared for you, and we can go on with our history of 
birds and their young. 

Herbert — I dare say the rain has not penetrated our 
retreat, so that we shall have a pleasant seat. It will be 
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delightful to sit ssd talk there amongst the roses and 
honeyBQcklea, which smell all the sweeter for the rain. 

JUatatna — Bring yonr book with f uu, too. Now, 
Janetta, be quick. 

Delighted at this arrangement, the two joyous children 
ran to get cap and bonnet, and accompanied their beloved 
parent On amring at the grotto there lay on the table, 
something that looked hbe a ball of moss Oh< what 
have we here ? said Janet, boundmg forward Qently 
Dieoe, said her aunt, if yon seize it so roughly you will 
cmsh this little treasure 




Janetta — A bird's neet, I deolare ! What a beantifol 
thing ! 

Herbert — I think it is a robin's uest. Here are the 
remains of a tiny egg-shell, which is like that of a robin, 
being of a dullish white, streaked with red. 

Mamma— &o it is. I had not obaerred this before. It 
is a forsaken nest, which John found in clipping the thick 
hedge that bounds the orchard, and knowing yon wonld 
think it quite a curiosity, he brought it into the serranta' hall. 
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Herbert — ^That was kind of him. I am glad, too, he 
waj9 BO good as to bring a forsaken nest, inst^id of taking 
one that had eggs or jonng in it. 

Mamma — John is too feeling to be guilty of so cmel an 
act. And besides setting a good example himself he is 
sure to reprove those whom he sees maltreating dumb 
animals. Above all, he detests the cruel sport of birds'- 
nesting, and. not one of his little brothers will venture to 
engage in it, for fear their ''dear John" should hear of it and 
be grieved. Indeed he has taught them so well what he 
has himself learned of the duties to be practised towards 
our fellow-creatures, as well as animals, that I trust they 
will observe his injunctions from yet higher motives than 
love to their brother. 

Janetta — ^I think I know what you mean, aunt ; from a 
desire to do that which is pleasing in the sight of God. 

Mamma — Just so, my love. Let us hope this nu^y be 
the moving spring of all their actions, and of our own 
also. '' Example is better than precept," says the proverb; 
and it is true in the instance before us. John's brothers 
and sisters, though very young, are the most industrious 
and well-behaved little lads and lasses in the village. 

How nicely the nest has been taken down^'said Janetta, 
without the disarrangement of a hab or a leaf. 

3/amma— Now tell me of what materials it is com- 
poseQ. 

Herbert — Of moss, hair, and dry leaves without, and 
lined within with down and wool. 

Mamma — ^Things that retain heat best. The soft wool 
and moss to nourish and warm the little naked nestlings ; 
the hair and leaves to twine the parts together. 

Janetta — I suppose, aunt, the bird collects the wool 
from the rushes and brambles in the fields. I have 
often seen pieces hanging about them as if torn from the 
backs of the sheep that were feeding near ; and the hair 
is some that has fiBllen or been torn from the horses in a 
similar way. 

Mamma — ^Very likely. You see that scarcely anything 

* * " without its use. Qod has provided for the various 

11 his creatures. The bramble catches the stray 

>f wool from the back of the quadruped; and 
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the little bird finds upon its straggling and thorny branch, 
materials for building its nest, and berries to feed itself and 
its young; or if an insect feeder, a rich prize in the gnats 
or other insects that always swarm near the place of its 
growth. 

Herbert — ^I think the smaller birds appear to make the 
most curious and beautiful nests. 

Mamma — Certainly, their whole structure is more deli- 
cate and the materiads generally warmer, on account of 
the eggs requiring more constant warmth than larger ones, 
which do not so soon lose heat. 

Herbert — I should think the bird itself being smaller is 
another reason why they so soon cool. 

MammM — ^You have conjectured rightly. Thus, you see, 
the little creature provides against this by making a warmer 
and deeper nest, which she lines with the softest sub- 
stances. 

Herbert — Birds do not all build in the same manner or 
with the same materials, for I have seen some larger nests 
made only of clay and rough sticks, as the old magpie's nest 
in our plantation of fir trees. 

Mamma — Each bird, or rather species of bird, has, in 
general, a peculiar mode of its own, which is often varied 
according to circumstances and adapted to the materials 
afforded, the nature of the place or climate, the number of 
eggs, &c. Robin-redbreasts, in some parts of England, 
make their nests with oak leaves, because more plentiful. 
Here you see, with moss and hair, &c., because both are 
found in abundance about this spot ; and to obtain warmth 
for the eggs is their chief object. 

Herbert — I should think that in tropical and warmer 
countries they are less tolicitotu about the formation of their 
nests. 

Mamma — With regard to heat perhaps they may be; 
but tropical birds build the most singular and intricately 
formed nests of all, in order to guard their inmates from 
the depredations of enemies as various in kind as they are 
dangerous. 

Herbert — I think I can guess at some of them. The 
monkeys, and other kinds of rapacious animals, birds of prey, 
and last but not least fatal of all, the serpent race. 
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Maifnma — ^These are their chief enemies. Near the 
dwellings of man, again, the little birds that live on fruit, 
seeds, &c., aim most to hide their nests from sight; and 
greater birds choose the remotest spots, where human in- 
truders on their solitudes are rare. Thus, in the forest, the 
jungle^ or the deserts of uninhabited regions, where man is 
almost unknown and the animal creation are undisputed 
tenants, both small and large birds take no care to conceal 
their nests, but to guard or place them out of reach of the 
enemies you have just spoken of. 

Janetta — Birds, I suppose, always build in trees or hedges? 

Herbert — Some build on the ground, as the duck you saw 
the other day. 

Mamma — Many kinds build on the ground, others in 
rocks, holes, river-banks, marshes, among reeds, &c. The 
sparrow, the swallow, and the marten under the roofs of 
houses, &c. The sky-lark on the earth, between the furrows 
of standing com, clover, or under grass and turf to hide it 
from view. The chief rule observed by all birds, however, 
in the situation or form of their nests is its vicinity to places 
where food is to be had in the greatest plenty. But where 
was this duck's nest, Herbert; I suppose one of them has 
strayed from its cot in the poultry ^^xd? 

Herbert — Near the pond in the meadow, mamma. I 
discovered it quite by accident aj9 I was pulling aside the 
long grass and rushes to look for Janet's ball which had 
fallen that way. It was a slovenly affair, hardly more 
than a hollow made from the crushing of the weeds by the 
bird as it sat on the eggs. 

Mamma — In this climate water-fowl are careless in build- 
ing; but in colder countries land the arctic regions especially, 
the duck is very solicitous to protect her eggs and young 
from the cold piercing air. She forms herself a hole, shelters 
the entrance, and lines it with layers of grass and clay, 
another of moss, and next to that a warm coat of down and 
feathers. The eider duck, for instance, plucks off the fine 
down from her own breast. 

Janetta — Pretty creature ! what parental affection it 
exhibits ! 

Mamma — There is scarcely a single instance throughout 
the whole animal kingdom, however fierce or cruel may be 
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the race towards other animals, and even to those of its own 
species, where the greatest love and carefal tenderness are 
not displayed by the parents to their offspring. Yoii, Her- 
bert, have already observed this in the history of the fierce 
lion and tiger. How watchful, how solicitous are even 
these dreadful beasts for the safety of their young. 

Herbert — Yes, and how attached to them. 

Mamma — We will now go on with our subject, the birds, 
as we shall soon come to their different divisions of families. 

Herbert — First tell me, mamma, if birds possess the 
quality of sagacity^ that in the four-footed beasts appears 
often closely bordering upon reason? 

Mamma — Hardly so ; yet a high degree of instinct is 
possessed by all birds, and by some in greater perfection 
than others. Great art and ingenuity are displayed by 
most of them in building, untiring patience and assiduity 
in hatching their eggs, care and diligence in brooding over 
the chicks to protect them from the weather, in providing 
them with sui^ble and sufficient food and teaching them to 
help themselves* All this we shall have occasion to notice 
as we proceed. It will take too long to relate the particular 
distinctions in the degrees or perfection of their different 
instincts ; but if you consult your fiavourite authors, you 
will find much to entertain and instruct you on the subject. 

Janetta — I suppose these holidays will hardly be long 
enough to let us finish Ornithology? 

Herbert laughed heartily. No indeed, coz, not to finish 
Ornithology, for that contains the history of eve^ discovered 
bird and every different species or variety ; a task quite be- 
yond our power of accomplishing. 

Well, Herbert, said Janetta pettishly, for she still had a 
great fear of being laughed at, you know what I mean. 
Aunt gives us a short sketch of the principal subjects. 

Mamma — ^That is it ; but my Janet should not speak in 
such a hasty and impatient manner. 

Herbert should not laugh at me then, because I made a 
little mistake, replied she. 

Mamma — Or rather did not give yourself time to reflect 
before you spoke. 

Oh Janetta, exclaimed Herbert, I am sorry. I did not 
mean to vex you, although for the moment I could not help 
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laughing at the idea of '^ finishing Ornithology." Do 
forgive me ; I will restrain my merriment more carefully 
in future. 

Janetta's resentment subsided in an instant at Herbert's 
earnest and affectionate apology; and she saw she had 
vexed him still more by her hasty anger, for the tears stood 
in his beautiful dark eyes. Nothing hurt his affectionate 
heart so much as the idea even of giving pain to others. Say 
no more about it, dear cousin Herbert. I have been very 
foolish and ill-tempered, but I will try to overcome it; and 
I give you leave to laugh at me as much as you like till I 
have learned better. 

Mamma, who had remained a silent observer, now kissed 
them and said : Both have been a little thoughtless in the 
present instance. I am glad, however, to see you so ready 
to admit yourselves in error and to forgive. Herbert must 
remember to be careful in indulging mirth at the blunders 
or mistakes of others, which, however harmless in nature 
or intenty if displayed to their anrwyance or discomfort, 
becomes a want of charity and good feeling. You, Janetta, 
especially, must try to overcome this extreme fear of ridicule 
and quickness to take offence. It is not only a sign of 
much vanity^ self-satisfaction, and bad temper, but a dis- 
position yery pernicious to your happiness and content, as 
well aj9 dangerous to your eternal wel&ure. The fear of 
ridictde from others leads many a one, both young and old, 
into a sinful compliance with wickedness, or induces them to 
commit actions which their hearts and judgments condemn. 

Janetta — When do birds generally begin to build their 
nests? 

Mamma — ^Afi soon as the return of spring thaws the 
juices of the vegetable world and the trees unfold the buds 
which the cold of winter had kept prisoned in their cover- 
ings. Vegetable and insect food is then plentiful, and 
the warm rays of the sun call everything into the enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Herbert — That is the reason the birds, which in the cold 
weather have been almost silent, fill the air with continual 
music as soon as spring arrives. 

Mamma— Then they answer and pipe to one another, 
full of glee. Each one utters his loudest notes to anest 
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the notice of his little mate and call her to unite in the glad- 
some task of building ; or on a branch close by sings to her 
while she sits on the eggs, ready to take his turn on the 
nest while she flies off to feed, and by the yariation of his 
note warns her of any danger that may threaten. 

Janetta — ^I wonder the hen bird understands him. 

Mamma — All animals have an intelligence or language 
by which those of one species understand each other. Thus 
the birds, by the change of note, have signals intelligible to 
the ears of their companions. 

' Herbert — I do think it is so sweet to hear the peculiar 
note of the blackbird when feeding her nestlings at evening, 
by the light of the setting sun. I have often stood to listen 
as the pair answer one another. Now a song, then the 
mgsteriotu chuck, chuck, chuck,^ repeated several times 
quickly, then a song again. But the song seems generally 
further off. 

Mcnnma — ^The song is from the male bird, who is doubt- 
less on some bough near by. 

Janetta — And I love to hear the skylark singing above 
us in the bright sky. 

Mamma — The voice of the bird answers two purposes. 
It is not only the language of the creature to its kind, but 
delights the ear of man by its sweetness; and without doubt, 
He who formed nothing in vain, ordained that these sweet 
musicians of the grove should awake sensations of love and 
gratitude in his heart, and teach him to lift soul and voice 
in praise to the Creator for the blessings he has sent. 

Herbert — There is a beautiful description of spring in the 
Song of Solomon, '* For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds, is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land," — (ch. ii. v. 11, 12.) 

Mamma — ^It is at once the sublimest poetry and the 
truest description of that delightful season when the trees 
put out their bright and tender leaves, and the birds sing- 
ing and murmuring among the branches, form a rich c&ncert 
of harmony for our ears. ' 

Janetta — And the sweet lambs bleating by their 
mothers in the green meadow, aunt, add to the pleasant 
sounds. 
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Herbert'^ So they do, cousin; and the lowing of 
the cattle, even the babble of the little brooks and 
springs. 

Mamma — I see my dear children have sensitive ears and 
a relish for the music of nature. Cherish your fondness for 
this, it will beguile many a sad hour when you mix in the 
cares of the world. 

Janetta — All birds do not sing. 

Mamma — Some few are inute; but it is the smaller kinds 
that make us the sweetest music, although most birds have 
some kind of note or cry, which though it may be singular 
or even discordant in itself, serves, as the rougher notes of 
the bass instruments or voices in a band of musicians, to fill 
up the intervals in the general chorus. The female birds 
never sing; they have only a call-note as an answer to their 
little partners or their young. Wonderful provision! for 
song would discover their nests to plundering enemies. For 
the same reason, their colours are seldom, if ever, so 
bright. Birds in a cage sing all the year round, because 
they have plentiful food ; but wild birds sing only when 
summer supplies them with seeds, fruit, and insects in 
abundance. 

Janetta — The ducks and geese have a curious quacking 
note ; and the hen makes a funny clucking noise. 

Herbert — ^While her partner echoes a shrill trumpet, the 
old turkey a spluttering noisy gobble, gobble, and our beau* 
tiful peacock a most frightful scream. 

Mamma — The parrot, too, has a harsh, grating voice. 
Waterfowl, again, do not sing ; but many possess call-notes 
that have a singular effect in the solitary spots which they 
make their abode. 

Herbert — Many birds take journeys from one country to 
another at stated periods of the year. 

Mamma — ^They do. This is called migration. Their 
instinct directs them thus to seek the climate that best suits 
their constitution or habits of life; or rather when their pecu- 
liar food ceases in one quarter from the changes of season 
they seek another where it is to be found in plenty. Some 
require the genial warmth of the southern shores, and visit 
the northern parts only in summer; others leave us at this 
lovely season for colder climates, and return again at the 
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approach of winter. But this and a great many other 
particulars I can tell you when we c(Ane to the individual 
species; so now, Herbert, carry off your prize to your little 
vfiusewm. At our next meeting for conversation we shall 
speak of the different kinds. 

Janetta — I should like to have a collection of birds' nestsi 

Herbert — ^Perhaps we can find some forsaken nests of a 
different kind. What do you say, mamma ? 

Mamma — I have no objection. It is a harmless fancy, 
provided you confine yourselves to those which have been 
deserted by their innocent owners. I should be vexed, 
indeed, and angry too, to find you cruel enough to rob or 
disturb the little creatures yourself or encourage others 
to do so by setting such a bad example. I do not think 
Janetta will wish to obtain them thus. 

Oh no, no, cried both children at once; and Herbert said, 
I could not bear the thought of causing so much agony to 
the little creatures. I never go birds'-nesting with any of 
our schoolboys, though they often ask me to join them. I 
always try to dissuade them. I could have cried one day 
to witness the distress displayed by a pair of linnets, 
whose nest a cruel boy had taken from a hedge in the 
playground. Poor little things! how they flew to and 
fro with ruffled feathers, chirping so mournfully that 
words could scarcely have expressed their grief more 
plainly. I am happy to say, however, that birds*- 
nesting is but seldom practised amongst our boys, as the 
tutor has testified his great dislike to the cruel sport, and 
in this instance awarded a sentence of disgrace to the 
unfeeling persecutor. 

Mamma — I am glad to hear it, and also to find 
that you, dear boy, have sufficient moral courage to 
withstand evil example and remain firmly determined 
in that which is right, even though you may be laughed 
at for your adherence to it by the thoughtless or vicious. 
Remember this, however, though they may laugh, or try 
to shake your constancy, they will secretly respect you 
for those very virtues they themselves despise or are too 
weak to follow. 

Herbert again embraced his mother with fond affection, 
and blushing gratitude for her approbation and advice. 
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which he made a faithful promise never to forget; and 
bearing off the nest, returned joyfully to the house with 
his mother and cousin. 



Qutlt, hMty, violent blaita of wind»ioon 
over and aoon retoming with fresh 
foroe. 

Lurhed, from Inrk, to lie hidden ; to lie 
in wait 

Addfoumed, put off to another day; from 
adjourn, to delay, to put off. 

FUkU, bearing the character of a son or 
a daughter. 

lieverenHcU, expressing reverence ; hum- 
blOt submissive respect 

Titiifid, slighthr coloured or marked. 

SImplicUp, plainness, artlessness; with- 
out deceit or affectation. 

EmbeUitht to adorn, to make beautiful; 
to ornament 

Exclude, to shut out 

AnimotUia, plural of animosity, dislike ; 
hatred. 

Harmony, a Just proportion of musical 
sounds; or of parts adapted to each 
other. 

Jf«litoMon,deep thought; dose attention. 

J)«tf<ttte, in want of ; forsaken. 

Hittorian, a writer of history ; a com- 
piler of facte or events. 

(kAUif, rich, rare ; of high value. 

Bapidity, swiftness. 

Element, the first or composing principle 
or part of anything. 

Ccnd/ac€t, contributing to, promoting an 
end. 

BaiidUy, hardness ; of firm substance. 

Expcaided, roread or laid out 

EtUntUm, the act of extending or draw- 
ing out. 

MatHireaHng, Ill-treatfaiff; hurting; from 
the Frendb word mol, ill, bad. 

/>^^imc{i<m#, conmiands ; precepts. 

Cot^eetmred, from ooi^oc^ure, to have 
an idea or notion of a thing without 
proof. 

TroipUdL, belonging to the tropics. 

SoUdiout, anxious, careful. 

Jntrieatdy, entangled; wound up one 
with another. 



Depredaiiont, a robbing or spoQing. 

Bemotett, the most dirtant; tiie farthest 
from any part. 

Jungle, an Lidian wood ; a place over- 
grown with tall reeds and grass. 

Vieinify, nearness to ; close by. 

Sc^ae^, wisdom, prudence. 

IntUnet, the call of nature; a power 
determining the wiU of creatures not 
gifted with reason. 

IngmitUy, from ingenious, inventive, 
possessed of talent 

Auiduity, continual care ; diligence. 

Inient, purpose. 

Annoyance, anything that hurts ; from 
annoy, to hurt, to provoke. 

PemieUmt, hurtftil; injurious. 

Bidicule, contemptuous merriment ; wit 
that exposes a person or thing to 
laughter. 

Ccmiplianee, submission; yielding to 
any dedre or demand. 

InieUigmee, mutual communication or 
understanding. 

Intdliffible, easily understood. 

Myitarioui, obscure to the understand- 
ing. 

Coneert, a company of musidani per- 
forming at the same time. 

SenHtive, quick to perceive or feel. 

Discordant, unmusical, harsh, and loud. 

Intervals, spaces between two points of 
time. 

Chorus, A number of singers uttering flie 
same melody. 

I^pluttering, conftised, inarticulate. 

MigrtMon, removal, change of place. 

Oenial, that which gives cheerftilness 
and supports life. 

Museum, a repositoxy of curiosities. 

Awarded, granted, ^ven, or bestowed. 

Adherence, steadiness and attachment 
to anything. 

Vicious, given to vice and wickedness. 

ApprobaUan, the act of approvtaig any- 
thtaig. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE OSTRICH. 



Determined to loee no possible opportnnity ia the pnreuit 
of their interesting subject, Herbert and Janetta were in- 
dulged by their kind inetnictiess, ivho willingly devoted all 
her spare time to her attentive little aitditort; and many 
a bappy hour was passed under tbe shady trees of their 
pleasant gioands, or in the pretty little grotto, during the 
" rich midsummer time" of those deligbtful holidays. And 
not only these but many succeeding ones too; till summers 
and winters bad passed away, and borne off on their wings, 
year by year, tbe days of ohildhood and youth ; and die 
ymghtly boy had grown into a tall and noble man, full of 
grace and wisdom ; the timid, playful girl into a lovely 
and sensible woman. Often did Herbert in after-life recall 
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the memory of childhood's days, and bless Grod for having 
given him such a mother and such a home, where his young 
heart was taught the wisdom that is more valuable ^^ than 
much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and the honey- 
comb." — (Psalm xix.) Where he often watched the sun at 
its rising and setting, and felt the glorious light Rjl his 
admiring gaze into a rapturous^ holy awe^ that taught him 
to lift a simple, earnest prayer for the guidance and blessing 
of that God who made the '^ heavens and the earth, and all 
that therein is." To-day, the children having been again 
called by Mamma to leave their gardening and rest awhile 
in the grotto, the conversation, began as follows. 

Mamma — ^Now, Herbert, can you tell me the first two 
divisions into which birds are separated ? 

Herbert — I suppose, mamma, the two grand divisions 
consist of those which seek their food on land, or on the 
water, or land-birds and water-fowl. 

Mammia — Exactly so. Goldsmith says that ^' although 
birds are fitted for sporting in air, yet, as they find their 
food on the surface of the earth, there seems a variety equal 
to the different aliments with which it tendg to supply them. 
The flat and burning desert, the rocky cliff, the extensive 
fen, the stormy ocean, as well as the pleasing landscape, 
have all their peculiar inhabitants." Now, tell me the 
peculiar difference of form between the water-fowl and the 
land-bird. 

Janetta — I think I can tell. The first are web-footed, 
as the duck. 

Mamnrva — That is right. You have begun to exercise 
your observation. Land-birds have not this membrane or 
web by which the toes of water- fowl are united. Can you 
give a reason for this, Herbert? 

Herbert — Probably because the land-bird requires a 
greater freedom of foot for the purpose of running, clasp- 
ing and climbing ; while water-fowl are enabled to swim 
easily with their webbed feet, which act as the oars of a 
boat and drive the body through the water. 

Mamma — Right again. These two great divisions of 
land and water fowl are, as you may suppose, as distinct in 
habits and manner of life as in form. The great Linnaeus 
" as ranged the various kinds of birds into six classes or 
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families. The first four contain the various kinds of land- 
birds; and the remaining two, the water-fowl. Upon these 
foundations of the noble Swede, other ornithologists have 
formed different systems of their own. 

Herbert — The orders of quadrupeds are distinguished by 
their teeth, mamma; how are those of birds marked? 

Mamma — ^By their beaks and legs ; which are constrticted 
according to the habits and wants of their kind. We will 
begin with the Ostrich, because, with one or two others of 
a similar nature, it seems to rank with no kind in particular, 
' and differs from all in size and habits of life. One faculty 
especially peculiar to all birds is here wanting. Can you 
guess it? 

Herbert — The power of flight. 

But why, aunt, have they no wings ? interrupted Janetta. 

MamwM — Yes, but the body of the bird is large and 
unwieldy^ and its wings too short or weak m proportion. 

Janetta — I suppose the ostrich is the largest of all birds, 
is it not? 

Mamma — Of all at present existing. In appearance 
the ostrich has «ome resemblance to the camel ; indeed, 
every part of its form justifies the idea that it is an animal 
created as a connecting link between the quadruped and the 
bird. 

Herbert — How gradually the three kingdoms of nature 
glide^ as it were, one into the other, mamma ; no sudden 
transitions^ but a visible connexion between them. 

Manrnna — Everything in nature, my dear children, is 
arranged by the infinite wisdom of God, in order, beauty, 
and utility; nothing is imperfect or inappropriate. The 
ostrich bears resemblance in inward structure, as well as 
outward form, to both races. It possesses a plumage more 
resembling hair in some parts; while the eye-lid is fringed 
with lashes like those of man, and longer than those on the 
lower part of the eye. The thighs are large, fleshy and 
wrinkled ; and the feet are cloven, with two unequal toes. 

Janetta — But they have feathers, because aunt Lucretia 
used to wear some ostrich plumes in her bonnet. 

Mamma. — They have very beautiful ones, particularly 
the long feathers that adorn the tail and wings. For these, 
this harmless and gentle creature has been actively hunted 
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by man, notwithstanding the expense and labour of the 
enterprise. The ancient warriors nsed to adorn their 
helmets with its noble plumes. The Eastern ladies use 
them as pmaments; and numbers are imported into Europe 
and other parts of the world for the same purpose ; and 
they appear to have been considered as costly additions to 
the dress of the wealthy in all ages and countries. The 
plumage is usually black and white mingled. On the sides 
and under the wings there are no feathers; those of the 
neck and parts underneath are smaller than those on the 
back* The largest tail feathers are generally white; and 
unlike those of other birds, which have some feathers downy, 
others hard and strong, all the plumage of the ostrich is soft 
as down, and unfit to serre the animal for flying. The 
throat is slender and long, only covered with a livid-coloured 
skin. 

Janetta — I suppose the ostrich lives in hot countries? 

Mamma — It is a native only of the hottest parts of 
Asia and especially of Africa; it inhabits the most burning 
deserts, and seems formed by nature to exist in spots too 
barren and sandy for any animal less hardy than itself. 
Indeed, it seldom migrates into milder or more fertile spots. 
Like the camel, it can exist a long time without water ; 
and the Arabians assert that the ostrich does not drink at 
all, which would seem probable from the places it chooses 
for its abode. 

Herbert — I have read, mamma, that, in spite of their 
size and the sterility of their dwelling place, they are very 
numerous and go in large troops, which at a distance appear 
like a regiment of cavalry^ and have frequently alarmed a 
whole carawin, I can imagine that a number together 
must present a startling efiect, from their height, their out- 
stretched necks, and nodding plumes. 

Mamma — I should say they do, for they usually measure 
about six or seven feet from the top of the head to the 
ground. 

But what can they feed on, asked Janetta, with surprise, 
if there is so little to be found in the deserts ? 

ifammo— He, my love, who fixed its habitation in these 
solitary wastes, furnished it also with powers of digesting 
substances which no other animal could swallow with safety. 
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The ostrich is of all animals the most vorcu^iatts; it will eat 
almost anything that comes in its way, but vegetables and 
grass are its chief food ; and it often does much mischief to 
the com, coming in flocks to the fields of the South African 
farmer, and laying them waste before he is aware of the 
presence of his enemies. 

Herbert — They easily make their escape, I dare say, for 
^ey are particularly swift birds, are they not, mamma? 

Mamma — ^The most swift-footed of all animals that use 
their legs in running. I cannot refer you to a more apt 
description of this quality than the 18tn verse of the d9th 
chapter of Job. 

Herbert — Here it is. " What time she lifteth up her- 
self on high, she scometh the horse and his rider." 

Mamma-'^ swift is this wonderful creature that the 
Arabians train up their fleetest coursers for the purpose of 
hunting it. Were it but as sagacious as swift-footed, it 
would soon escape its pursuers; its capture, however, is 
comparatively eajsy, for the silly bird, instead of taking 
a straight course, goes in circles, and the hunters taking a 
smaller course within them, and meeting him suddenly at 
the various turnings keep him thus employed for several 
days, till at last driven by £iitigue, hunger, and the impos- 
sibility of escape, he thinks to hide from his pursuers by 
plunging his head into the sand or some neighbouring 
thicket. 

Janetta — ^Does he yield without a struggle, then ? 

Mamma — Not always. He sometimes faces his enemies 
at the last ; and though naturally a most gentle creature, 
defends himself desperately with beak, wings and feet. There 
are several other methods used by the natives to kill or 
capture the ostrich, of which you can read accounts your- 
selves. At other times, however, this bird can soon retire 
from danger. It is when pursued by the hunters that he 
defeats himself^ as it were, from a want of sagacity, which 
renders his gift of swiftness of little avail in saving him. 

Herbert — I expect if he kept on and on he would soon 
be miles away ? 

Mamma — Doubtless ; for though he sets off at a gentle 
pace, he gradually increases to a speed that would soon 
distance the swiftest horse. He then has something the 
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appearance of a man at full speed, whose arms are moving 
in unison with his legs. 

Janetta — How so, aunt V the ostrich has none. 

Jfamma— No, but it has wings; and in running it 
usually expands them with a waving motion so as to catch 
the wind. 

Janetta, who had taken up Herbert's Bible, here read 
the 1 4th verse of the same chapter. Aunt, see here, Job 
speaks of the ostrich as wanting affection for her young : 
'^ Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them 
in dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or 
that the wild beajst may break them. She is hardened 
against her young ones, as though they were not hers; her 
labour is in vain, without fear; because God hath deprived 
her of wisdom, neither hath he imparted to her understand- 

Mamma — The last verse is certainly true in a great 
measure ; the instinct or rather the sagacity of the ostrich 
being decidedly inferior to that of many animals. 

Its hiding its head in sight of its enemies and fancying 
because it could not see them itself that it would escape, 
looks something like it, said Herbert, laughing. 

Mamma — A simple act, certainly. In the other verses ^ 
Job alludes to the ancient opinions of the carelessness of 
this bird, which was supposed to deposit her eggs in the 
sand and leave them to be hatched by the sun. Some of 
the modem travellers dispute this opinion; asserting that 
it not only displays the greatest fondness for its offspring, 
but watches over them with an assiduity and care equal to 
that of other birds ! 

Herbert — I should think, mamma, that heat, being the 
principal agent in hatching eggs, the hot climate is very 
favourable for the purpose? 

Mamma — It is ; and the ostrich is accustomed to leave 
the nest for a short time in the scorching heat of an African 
noon, without fear of their becoming chilled ; and hence 
probably arose the idea of its carelessness respecting them 
in the early times when many facts relating to natural 
history were undiscovered or wrapped in mi/etery. The 
nights, however, are cold ; and accordingly she carefully 
broods over them in the absence of the sun's heat. The 
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young birds, which are incapable of walking for some days 
after their eafcltuion from the shell, she also carefully sup- 
plies with grass and defends from danger. Other historians 
maintain that the ostrich is very neglectful, leaving the 
eggs or abandoning its young on the slightest apprehmnon 
of approaching danger : because they have frequently met 
with young birds of various sizes, weak, and wandering 
half-starved in the desert, making the most pitiful noise, 
as if for the parent. 

Janetta — Are ostriches very numerous? 

Mamma^Thej are very prolific, laying from forty to 
fifty eggs at a time, on which the male and female sit by 
turns, relieving each other at stated periods. You have 
seen an ostrich's egg, Janetta ? 

Janetta — Papa used to have one in the drawing-room. 
It was about the size of the small cocoa-nuts we buy at 
the shops, and of a yellow white, covered with pale spots. 
But do they hatch all these eggs? 

Mamma — No. Some of them appear to be used as 
nourishment for the young birds when newly hatched ; and 
modem travellers have observed that a certain number are 
placed next the nest for this purpose. 

Herbert — Is the ostrich capable of being domesticated? 

Mamma — With very little trouble; and few animals 
may be rendered more useful in a domestic state. The 
inhabitants of Dara and Libya breed up whole flocks for 
the sake of the valuable feathers they cast, and their eggs, 
which are frequently eaten. Their skins the Arabians use 
as a kind of leather ; and they will even suffer themselves 
to be ridden on. 

Ride on a bird! exclaimed Janetta. 

Mamma — Yes, to be sure. The negroes have often 
been seen mounted on the back of an ostrich. Their 
strength enables them to support the weight ; and though 
they cannot hold out so long as a horse, their speed will 
eclipse the fleetest, and they go over the same ground in less 
time. A traveller has thus described the manners of the 
tame ostrich : ^' It is very pleasant to observe with what 
dexterity they play and frisk about. In the heat of the 
day particul^ly they will stmt along the sunny side of a 
house with great majesty, perpetually fanning themselves 
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with their expanded wings and seeming aA every turn to 
admire and be enamoured of their own shadow." But it 
is time to close this history. You and Herbert will find 
some amusing anecdotes of this bird in the natural his- 
tories. 

Jii«««a— First, tell me if the ostrich makes any kind of 
noise? 

Mamma — Its cry is a hollow, mournful lowing, which 
sounds peculiarly wild over the extensive African plains^ 
where it grazes in company with the zebra. This noise is 
often alluded to in Scripture; but in several places the old 
translators have written the word owl instead of ostrich. 
Look for the 1st chapter of Micah, Herbert. 

Herbert — It is the 8th verse, I see. " I will make a 
wailing like the dragons, and mourning as the owls." 

Mamm^a — Or ostriches. An eastern traveller says that 
'^During the loneliness of the night they often make a 
doleful and hideous noise, as if they were in the greatest 
agonies; an action beautifully alluded to by the Prophet"* 
Micah, who thus strongly expresses his sorrow of heart for 
the wickedness of the Jews, and God's wrath against them 
in consequence; he likewise exhorts them to mourn and 
lament their sin and turn from idolatry. 

Herbert — Job makes a similar mention of them in his 
30th chapter, 29th verse. ^' I am a brother to dragons, 
and a companion to owls." But what animal does he mean 
by the dragons? 

Ma/mma — Some authors suppose that they were what 
we now call the Phocad, or seals, which inhabit the sea- 
shores of desolate parts, a curious amphibifym kind of 
nwiMter^ that makes a melancholy, whining, mournful 
noise. 

Herbert — Is there but one species of the ostrich ? 

Mamvma — ^The Black or Great Ostrich of the African 
desert differs only in being larger than some, and darker 
in plumage ; while the tail feathers are long and of a 
beautiful snowy white. The other birds I mentioned as 
similar in their habits and form are the Emu, or American 
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Ostrich, the largest bird in the New Continent. Like the 
ostrich, it is yery swift-footed, but makes an odd move- 
ment of the wings in running ; and, being destitute of the 
tail feathers, is by no means so graceful in figure. The 
Cassowary of the East Indies comes next. This bird has 
a curious homy projection on its head, something like a 
helmet ; and a large bright yellow-coloured eye, features 
which give it a most formidable appearance, although in 
disposition it is perfectly inoffensive, never attacking any 
one, and only defending itself with its legs by kicking 
like a horse or running against its pursuer, when hardly 
oeseD. 

fferhert'^Are there any more birds, mamma, not in- 
cluded in the classes to which we are coming ? 

Mamma — ^There are two or three singular birds that 
have lately been added to the treasures of the naturalist. 
Of the Dinornis, or native Moa of New Zealand, no living 
specimen has been found ; but at different times since the 
colonization of this country, in 1839, a number of bones 
have been discovered and sent to England. Dinornis is 
from two Greek words, signifying " frightful bird." 

Janetta — Bones, aunt, how should people know from 
these what the bird is like ? 

Mamma — ^They, my child, who spend their time in 
searching out and studying the wonders of Natural His- 
tory, have found means, by calculating the proportion of 
parts, to determine, not only the shape and size, but also 
the general character of the bird. 

Herbert — Ah, I suppose, then, it is done by comparing 
the anatomy of one part with those that would correspond 
with it, and thus they arrive at a true idea of the whole. 

But what is anatomy? cousin Herbert, interrupted 
Janetta. 

Herbert — A science which teaches us the structure of 
organized living bodies, and explains the uses of all their 
parts. The study of anatomy, you know, cousin, enables 
the doctor to find out what is the matter with us when we 
are ill. 

Mamma — To be sure ; but now for the Dinornis. Pro- 
fessor Owen says, '' that its dimensions prove it to be the 
most gigantic of known birds, and there is but little pro- 
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bability that it will ever be found, living or extinct, in any 
other part of the world." 

Janetta — Then, it is larger than the ostrich ? 

Mamma — Infinitely. The largest of these bones mea- 
sured 2 feet 10 inches long. Another learned Professor,* 
also, states that the skeleton bones of the Moa, found in 
New Zealand, were not only exceedingly numerous, but 
that the largest must have belonged to a bird standing full 
10 or } 2 feet high. 

Herbert — ^Why, that is much taller than a man ! Mon- 
sieur D'Orville is little more than 6 feet, and a very tall 
fellow he is ! What could such a bird subsist on ? 

Mamvna — ^The natives say that it fed on fern roots, of 
which many kinds in that country are large and esctUent^ 
and on small lizards, which are the only reptiles belonging 
to New Zealand. 

Janetta — ^But the eggs, what size could they be ? 

Mamma — Remains of these have been found, also, and 
sent to England. The original size of them was such that 
^'a man's hat" would have formed a suitable egg-cup. 
They were of a cream colour, with a thin shell, quite 
different from those of the ostrich. I forgot to tell you 
that the foot alone of this giant bird measures from 12 to 
16 inches long; and its stride in walking must have been 
6 or 7 feet. 

Janetta — ^They might well call it the " frightful bird." 
Pray, are these the only birds of the kind ? 

Mamma — There are one or two living birds in the same 
beautiful region ; but if we dwell too long on these intro- 
ductory specimens, we shall have no time for those in the 
Orders. 

Herbert — Oh, do let us hear about them ; because our 
history will give us accounts of the others. 

Mamnm — Well, then, the Kiwi — 

What a droll name ! said Janetta, laughing heartily. 

Herbert — I suppose it is the native language of New 
Zealand. There is something wild and pleasing in the 
sounds. 
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Mamma — It is the New Zealand name. Naturalists 
call it the Apterjx Australis. It is a connecting link with 
the extinct Moa, and a very singular but rare bird. 

Janetta — Is it a^ big as the Moa ? 

Mamma — ^No, not larger than a turkey. Its head is 
small, and its body covered with slender feathers, more like 
hair than the plumage of birds. From the nostrils extend 
hairy whiskers, like those of a cat, and its sense of smelling 
is very acute. Its legs are short, strong, thick and heavy, 
— so strong that they will kick when taken, like the Emu, 
though in a less degree, but enough to seriously bruise 
the dogs that are trained to hunt them. 

Herbert — Are they eaten, then ? 

Mamma — But seldom, being tough and tasteless. Their 
skins are worn by the natives as ornaments of dress. 
Besides being rare, however, it is very difficult to hunt, 
being extremely swift, though possessing no visible wings 
or tail. 

Well, how extraordinary! exclaimed Janetta, with great 
astonishment. Why, the ostrich has wings, though it does 
not fly. 

Herbert — I should like to see one of these creatures. 

Mamma — Next time we take you to London, you shall 
visit the British Museum, where there is a stuffed specimen. 
In 1845, a live bird was sent over, and purchased by the 
Earl of Derby for his private collection. 

Herbert — ^I shall like to see the stuffed one, but still 
more the living bird. 

M^mmfia — Of that you have little chance. This strange 
creature partakes something of the owl character, for 
its eyes by day are for ever blinking; and it hides in 
"holes of the earth, under the roots of trees, or in the 
hollow rocks." At night alone they come out for food, 
which they procure with a hissing noise, stamping the 
earth violently with their heavy feet, to raise the worms, 
on which they regale, together with small lizards and tender 
plants. 

Hubert — I suppose these creatures inhabit remote spots, 
away from the settlements and native villages ? 

Mamraa — Yes, in the far away wooded mountains 
dwell these diminutive living representatives of the 
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colossal bipeds that once roamed over the soil of New 
Zealaud. 

What is colossal, aunt ? said Janetta. 

Mamma — Of great size, gigantic; from Colossus, a 
name given to statues or figures that are represented larger 
than life. 

Herbert — It appears, mamma, that in the early ages of 
this wonderful world, animals of many kinds were huge in 
form and more singular in structure than any now found 
upon its soil or in its seas. Look at the Mammoth races. 
Surely, mamma, the goodness of its Almighty Ruler decreed 
that they should cease from off it, that they might not 
consume productions destined for the sustenance of man, or 
prove dangerous rivals to his dominion. 

Mammal — ^Very probably, my dear, thoughtful philo- 
sopher. At lesfit, we cannot greatly err in assigning such 
a reason. These enormous animals were antediluvians; 
who, it appears, having been washed away in those awful 
waters, together with every living creature save the 
inmates of the Ark, were seen no more alive upon the 
altered earth ; but their skeleton remains are buried within 
it, and have been discovered in various countries and at 
different times. 

Janetta — Are there any more of these curious New 
Zealanders, aunt? 

Mamma — I believe there is a very small kind, slightly 
resembling the kiwi, especially in its whiskers. It inhabits 
some of the woody districts, and though sometimes found, is 
very rare. It possesses a beautifid bright-green plumage, 
much valued by the natives as an ornament. Now, let us 
proceed. 
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Enterprise, an nndertaUng of difficulty 
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Idolatry, the worship of images, objects 

in nature, Ac, instead of the one 

true God. 
Amphibious, able to live in the water 

and out of it. 
Prq/issor, a public teacher of some art. 
Monster, something ill-shaped or out 

of the common order of nature. 
Organized, formed organically, that is, 
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Esculent, eatable, good for food. 
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ACCIPITRES, OR BIRDS OF PREY. 
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Herbert now unfolded a paper which he drew from his 
pocket. Mamma, said he, I have drawn out the different 
Orders, with their Latin and English titles. 

Mamma — ^Then read us the. first, dear boy ; and I will 
give you a few examples of the principal birds. 

Janetta — He has been trying to teach me to pronounce 
the Latin titles, but they are so hard to recollect. 

Her aunt smiled and said. Persevere. 

Herbert — The first Order contains the birds of pr^, or 
the rapacious kinds. The Latin word is Accipitres. Their 
characteristic marks are hooked bills, strong legs and sharp 
claws. In this order rank the different species of the 
Eagle, Yulture, Falcon, Hawk, &c., and all that feed on 
flesh, and possess fierce, rapacious, and destructive natures. 
In fact, all of this class strongly resemble the camivoroui 
or flesh-bating quadrupeds, in habits and disposition. Their 
bodies are formed for war by their muscular strength; 
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their large, well-feathered wings for swift flight ; and their 
piercing strength of vision for perceiving their victims at 
an immense distance. These qualities render them the 
tyrants of the air, at whose appearance the smaller and 
defenceless races of animals shrink away in the utmost 
terror, and every song is hushed into silence, each timid 
animal seeking safety in concealment or taking refuge near 
the abodes of man to avoid a more merciless enemy. This 
class of birds, like the beasts of prey, lead a life of soli- 
tude and rapacity^ inhabiting by choice the most desert 
and lonely haunts; and building in rocks or the highest and 
most inaccessible trees, in places far removed from human 
society, whose possessions they seldom approach. I think, 
mamma, to avoid confusion, I will leave the other Orders 
till you have described some individuals in this. 

Mamma — I like your arraugement very much; so, if 
you have finished your narrative, I will continue it. 

Herbert — Quite, mamma. Pray tell me if there are 
many of these fierce races. 

Mamma — Here we have another proof of God's watch- 
ful care in restraining the numbers of destructive birds and 
beasts. All birds living on flesh are less prolific than the 
rest, breed only once a year, and produce but few eggs; in 
the larger and fiercer kinds seldom more than two^. and in 
the smaller from four to six only. I shall select the Eagle 
for our principal example, and glance at some of the smaller 
kinds on our way, the habits of all being the same in a 
greater or less degree. 

Herbert — The eagle is named the King of Birds, I 
think, mamma? 

Mamma — Yes, because it is the largest, the strongest, 
and most swift of all, and bears rule over the inhabitants 
of the air as the lion over the beasts of the forest. There 
are many varieties of the eagle, which differ slightly in size, 
plumage, &c., but all, though not so large as the one I shall 
presently notice, rank foremost in this blood-thirsty race. 
The Golden Eagle is the noblest of all. It measures 3 feet 
in length, and its wings '' stretch their broad plumes, and 
float upon the wind,"t full 7 feet 4 inches broad. Its 

t Homer^s 'Odyaaey,' 
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bright hazel eyes; its plumage of brown, clouded with 
a deeper shade of the same, mingled with ash and 
chocolate colour; its yellow, feathered, short, but im- 
mensely strong legs; its dreadful claws, sharp and 
strong, and shaped like those of the lion; its strong 
breath and loud terrific cry proclaim its likeness to the 
King of Beasts. 

Herbert — It is, then, the lion of the sky, indeed. 
Their resemblance, too, goes further still, mamma; for 
besides maintaining an empire over their kind, both alike 
disdain small plunder, and only pursue animals worthy 
of their conquest; neither will they share the prey of 
others, taking only that which their own strength has 
acquired. 

Mamma — Both equally solitary, are sole masters of their 
desert, and, as Goldsmith writes, '' It is as extraordinary 
to see two pair of eagles in the same mountain as two lions 
in the same forest." 

Herbert — Job describes the eagle in the last verses of 
his d9th chapter, — ^' She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, 
upon the crag of the rock, and the strong place. From 
thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar off. 
Her young ones also suck up blood : and where the slain 
are, there is she." 

Mamm/i — The first verse is an exact description of the 
places in which it builds and haunts ; the most lonely, wild, 
and precipice-\\kQ rocks, &c., from whose height it com- 
ihands an extensive view of the regions below. 

Herbert — ^The second refers to its piercing sight, mamma, 
which seems to have furnished proverbs and similes to 
many writers, both sacred and profane. 

Mamma — Wherever the faculties of piercing vision, 
swiftness, strength, courage, freedom, long life, royal 
dignity and power, required force of expression, the eagle 
was chosen as a favourite emblem or symbol; and the 
ancient and modem poets abound in the most apt and 
elegant allusions to this bird. An eagle's eye is so strong 
that it can face the brightest sunbeam without being 
dazzled by its scorching ray, and of all birds it flies 
the nearest to the sun. Hence the ancients named it the 
Bird of Heaven* 

E 
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Herbert — Mamma, there is a beautiful passage in 
ThomsoD'E ' Suntmer' about the ea^le. I think I can repeat 
it. It ia in the descriptioa of Noon ; — 

" Invited from the gliff , to whoie dark brow 

He ctingH, the Meep-aicanding eagle aoaia, 
Witb upwoid pinioni through the flood of day ; 
And, giving full his booom to the blue, 
Gains on £eaun." 




Mamma — Thank you, love The poet here represents 
the steady, nnflmching gaze with which the eagle can 
brave the blazing rays of the bnght luminary Mrs. 
Hemans, too m one of her poems, ^udes tc the nearness 
of Its approach to the eun, the source of ligLt and heat, — 
" As eagles to the day-spnng But let us proceed, a^ it 
will be a profitable amusement for you by and by to 
notice the passages in leading, and our time is shorter than 
oar Bubjeot. In the laat verse, Job speaks of its habits of 
slaoghter — its drinking the blood of its victims. Many 
other passages, likewise, allude to the same propensities, to 
its swiftness, length of life, &c. Of riches, it is written by 
the wise Solomon, in bis 23nl chapter of Proverbs, that 
"they make themselves wings; they fly away as an 
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eagle toward heaven ;" — and to be borne on " eagle's wings," 
to '^ fly as the eagle that hasteth to the prey," to '^ make 
thy nest as high as the eagle," and similar expressions, are 
frequent in all parts of the Bible. 

Herbert — ^There is a passage in Micah respecting this 
bird, mamma, which I do not understand. It is in the last 
verse of the 1st chapter, — " Enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle." 

Mamma — ^The eagle is said to be bald when he sheds his 
plumage, which, like all birds he does once a year ; this is 
called the moulting season, and takes place mostly in the 
winter. The head of the eagle then becomes quite bare of 
feathers. 

Janetta — David says, in the 103rd Psalm,' 10th verse, 
— " So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's." 

Mammal — ^Their length of life is remarkable, and an 
instance is recorded of one at Vienna that lived in confine- 
ment for 104 years ; and it has been fully proved that this 
animal not only lives to a great age, but can also endure 
the want of food for a long period of time. There is 
another beautiful verse on its mode of guarding and feeding 
its young, which I cannot help repeating. It is from 
Deuteronomy, in which Moses likens God's care of his 
people Israel in bringing them out of Egypt, to that of the 
eagle over her young : ^' As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings." Observe, my 
children, how correct, how simple, yet how grand is the 
language of the Sacred Volume, even when treating of 
earthly knowledge. 

Janetta — I have been told that the eagle will sometimes 
carry off children. 

Mamm^ — It has been known to do so, when it has 
found them unattended. Amongst several instances on 
record, I will select one which occurred many years back, 
in Scotland, where two little ones were thus borne away, by 
a couple of eagles, to their nest, as food for the eaglets. 

Janetta almost cried ; the tears stood in her bright eyes, 
I do think, as she exclaimed. How dreadful ! what a death 
for the dear little babes ! I wonder their father and 
mother were not distracted with grief and terror. 
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Mamma — No doubt they were ; but relief soon came. 
The creatures were fortunately seen with their helpless 
victims on their wings, and some brave neighbours pursued 
them to the nest, which they succeeded in reaching, time 
enough to rescue the children, who were unhurt during 
their frightful journey. 

Herbert — Oh, that was a happy day for their parents ! 
I am glad it turned out so well. Of course, if the eagles 
had not been seen, the children would have been eaten by 
the eaglets long before any one could have found out what 
had become of them. 

Mamma — Doubtless. These accidents, however, are rare; 
and the eagle's prey is mostly hares, lambs, kids, calves, 
fawns, &c., which it destroys, drinking their blood and 
carrying the flesh to their retreats. 

Janetta — Oh, Herbert, are you not glad we do not live 
near such dangerous birds? 

Herbert — Indeed, we ought to be, dear coz. These 
creatures are found only in the most rocky, uninhabited, 
and mountainous parts of Great Britain, Ireland, the 
Orkneys, &c. There are three species of British eagle; 
but their numbers are few, from their being destroyed 
whenever met with, for the safety of the flocks. The 
Golden Eagle is now very rare in England, and even in 
the Scottish Highlands, where its eyrie is confined to the 
wildest, most rocky and inaccessible places. 

Mammxi — It is also rare to find more than two eaglets in 
one nest, as the female lays but two, or sometimes three 
eggs, and then one is sure to be rotten. Eagles are most to 
be feared when their young are with them ; but as soon as 
they are fledged, the old ones turn them off to seek a living 
for themselves. Thomson says : — 

** Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own, 
He drives them irom his fort, the towering seat, 
For a^, of his empire ; which, in peace, 
Unstained he holds, while many a league to sea 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles.** 

The Golden Eagle especially remains in the ^^ same haunt 
for life, and a long one it is." 

Janetta — I should think an eagle's nest is veiy large. 

Mamma — One was found in the Derbyshire I^eak, some 
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years ago, two yards square, without any hollow. It was 
made of rows of heath and rushes laid one above another in 
succession ; and it contained an eaglet, a dead hare, a lamb, 
and two birds of the game kind. 

Herbert — The eagle will not touch dead or corrupting 
flesh, I believe. 

Mamma — It is the hardest necessity only that will 
compel it to make such a meal, and no animal is more par- 
ticular in the choice of its victim. 

Janetta — Is an eagle ever tamed, aunt ? 

Mammxi — Never entirely. A grown eagle certainly 
not, although it may endure a weary and long life of con- 
finement, with all its spirit broken and the colours of its 
plumage dead and drooping. The eagle loves to range 
free over seas and mountains, in the pure regions of the 
highest air, and will not bend, like the weaker races, to the 
will of man. I believe, however, they have occasionally 
been reduced to a kind of domestication; but it required 
great patience and art; and was done by taking them 
young, and subjecting them to a long training. They are, 
though, very dangerous domestics, and apt to turn on their 
masters ; being, like the^lion, proud and fierce. 

And of no use, I suppose, said Janetta. 

Mamma — ^Except for fowling, in which they may be 
rendered serviceable, though uncertain servants, for the 
falconer cannot be sure of their attachment ; their unsub- 
dued pride and love of liberty ever prompting their escape 
to their native haunts. The Cossacks of Russia train eagles 
to hunt the fox, wolf, &c. 

Herbert — This was called the art of Falconrie, was 
it not ? 

Mamima — Yes. It consisted in training the eagle, 
falcon, but chiefly the hawk, which is a smaller race of 
the eagle kind, to fly at game, to capture it, and lay it at 
the feet of their masters. These birds, much less in bulk 
than their royal relative, are bold, courageous and swift. 
Fearless even of the eagle himself, they possess a generosity 
of nature that attaches them to those who feed and train 
them. Falcons, especially, are very spirited birds, and in 
a wild state keep all others in awe, even those of superior 
size, who fly, screaming, at their distant approach. Lik^ 
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the eagle, they feed chiefly on living prey, and possess a 
vision of similar clearness and power; but pursue the 
smaller kind of game. 

Herbert — Job mentions the hawk in the same chapter as 
the eagle : ** Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch 
her wings toward the south T 

Janetta — Do you remember, Herbert, the beautiful pic- 
ture at Mrs. Somers', representing a party of ladies and 
gentlemen going out hawking? The birds sat on the 
wrists, confined by a string. 

Herbert — Yes ; it was a very pretty scene. The hawks 
had hoods over their heads, too, which made me recollect 
the song of Malcolm Grseme, in ' The Lady of the Lake' — 
** M J hawk is tired of perch and hood.** 

Mamma — To jump on the fist and continue there till bid 
to fly ; to wear straps or jesses on its legs, on which were 
fastened a string and a plate bearing the owner s name ; to 
submit to the hood or cowl covering its eyes when car- 
ried out; and to return faithfully at the whistle of its 
master, were the principal objects of its instruction. This 
hood is taken off when in sight of the game. Hawking 
was reckoned one of the most delightful and entertaining 
pastimes of the ancient nobility and gentry, but it is now 
seldom, if ever practised. 

Herbert — I should think much time, trouble, and patience 
were required to educate the birds. 

iHfamma — Truly so; and falconers had a complete 
science, and even a language peculiar to it. To train the 
hawks required incessant care, watching, and skill, in order 
to conquer their love of liberty, and teach them docility 
and obedience. Nobles and persons of rank or wealth 
usually maintained a domestic called a falconer, whose sole 
duty was to train, feed, and attend upon their falcons and 
hawks, and accompany them in hawking. In fact, the 
taming and training of falcons was, in former days, as 
interesting to sportsmen as hunting or shooting is in the 
present day. 

Herbert — I suppose the game they were taught to pursue 
was much the same also? 

Mamma — ^The heron, partridge, pigeon ; at which they 
were taught to fly by being first practised with a figure 
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8tu£fed to represent one of these. This figure w^as called 
the lure, and its food was always placed on it In flying, 
the hawk generally mounts ahove its victim, and then 
descends upon it. '' As stoops the hawk upon his prey," 
says Sir Walter Scott, in your favourite poem. 

Herbert — What does Job signify by its " flying south" ? 

Mamma — Its habit of migration to warmer climates at 
the approach of winter. 

Herbert — I forgot to ask if the figure of the eagle is 
not used as a standard or symbol of royal and princely 
dignity ? 

itfa^nmo— -Tou are right. The eagle is reckoned one of 
the most noble bearings in Heraldry. It has been borne 
by way of ensign or standard by several nations. The 
Persians are said to be the first who adopted it. The 
Romans, also, and afterwards the French. 

Janetta — But, aunt, what is meant by a standard ? 

Mamma — A banner, or flag, borne by the troops of an 
army, &c., and used for assembling them together. Hence 
the expressions, to rangp themselves under his banner ; to 
flock to his standard, in speaking of the army or troops of 
some particular chief or prince. 

Janetta — Then I suppose this placing themselves under 
the flag means, to take up his cause and to serve him by 
fighting as his soldier when required. 

ilfamma-— To be sure, to serve as a subject, and pay him 
honour and obedience. 

Herbert — You, mamma, I, Janet, and all of us are 
soldiers. 

Janetta — Soldiers! why, Herbert, not mamma and I, 
nor — Oh, I think I can guess, added the little girl, colour- 
ing, and stopping the laugh which was ready to burst 
forth. Go on, cousin ; let me hear if I am right. 

Herbert — Have we not engaged at our baptism to fight 
manfully under Christ's banner... against sin, the world, 
and Satan ? 

Mamma — Yes, dear boy. The Cross is our banner — 
that of all Christians ; that Cross on which Our Saviour 
died to give us eternal life. Well then, now you know 
the nature of a standard. These banners usually bear the 
arms or emblems adopted as marks of distinction by the 
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soyereign of a particular nation or state, embroidered on 
fla^, which are fixed on lances. The Roman Eagles were 
gold or silver figures of the bird, with outspread wings, 
borne on the end of pikes. I have now given you an idea 
of the general character of the eagle race. 

Herbert — Is not the Vulture a species of this order ? 

Mamma — It is next in size to the eagle, but pursues a 
different prey. As the eagle prefers tibe living animal, 
the vulture, more unseemly and disgusting, makes choice 
of corrupt flesh rather than the living ; and the more putrid 
and noisome the carcase the more alluring it is. In dis- 
position it is sluggish and cowardly. The eagle will attack 
its victim singly^ and overcome it with its own strength 
only; the vulture, if it expects resistance, calls in other 
vultures to assist it, and cowardly overpowers by numbers. 
It hunts by sight and scent, which last is most acute ; flies 
slowly and heavily; is greedy to a proverb; and bold, 
preying in the midst of cities, fearless of mankind. They 
are, in fact, the scavengers of nature in those hot countries 
where putrefaction almost immediately follows the extinc- 
tion of life, for no sooner does the carcase fall, than these 
obscene birds, scenting it from afar, assemble in flocks, and 
pick it to the bone. 

Herbert — ^Then these creatures do not inhabit Britain ? 

Mamma — ^No, they are not found anywhere north of the 
Baltic Sea, but are confined chiefly to Southern Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Colder countries, then, said Herbert, not standing in 
such extreme need of the quick removal of putrefaction, 
are not provided with such creatures. 

Mamma — Hurtful as putrefying substances are in their 
effects on the wholesome state of the atmosphere, it is not 
so instantly necessary as when this state is hastened by 
heat of climate. 

Janetta — ^They may be called useful birds in those 
countries. 

Mamma — Yes, by removing the carrion or filth col- 
lected by accident or uncleanliness, they may prevent or 
check the progress of infectious diseases. There they may 
be seen, drawn by its scent, coming to their feast in such 
numbers as to darken the air. They attend the battle, to 
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devour the dead and the dying, the rider and his fallen 
steed. They follow the track of the hunter, ready to seize 
the wounded game that may escape him. In the African 
desert, wherever a carcase falls or where beasts of prey 
have left remains of the victims they have conquered, the 
vulture comes and finishes, leaving only the bones. The 
vulture differs from the eagle in having a bald head and 
neck, — a provision for its greater cleanliness, as its 
disgusting meal would leave ^gments behind not easily 
shaken off. 

Herbert — The Owl comes in the same order. 

Mamma — ^We will notice him presently, as there is a 
marked difference in this kind from the rest of this class ; 
which degenerates in size and spirit; from the ravenotis and 
cowardly kite, a thief who prowls about for wounded birds 
or stray chickens wandering from their careful mothers, to 
the buzzard which lives on frogs, mice, and prey which he 
can easily seize. 

Herbert — John found a buzzard in the wood once, 
mamma. It seemed a heavy, inactive bird, more like the 
owl in countenance. 

Mamma — They more resemble the owl kind, which are 
nocturnal birds. 

Janetta — ^What are they? 

Herbert — ^Birds which prey by night, seeing, like the 
cat kind, best in the dark; are they not, mamma? 

Mamma — Yes. During the day they continue sleepy 
and dull, and its light seems almost to blind them. This 
race is equally cruel and rapacious with the last; nay, 
they are savage and treacherous robbers, surprising 
their victims in the defenceless hours of rest. They are 
shy and difficult to tame, and famed for their hldeotAS 
and screeching note, which, though different in all the 
kinds, is sufficiently disagreeable. In pursuing their prey 
it is seldom uttered, and is chiefly a call to their com- 
panion. 

Herbert — There is an owl in the bam that has startled 
me sometimes, when awake in the night and everything 
quiet around, by suddenly breaking the silence with its 
hooting cry. 

Mamma — From its ugly note the superstitiotM ancients 
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regarded it as a sign or forerunner of death and disaster. 
Shakespeare alludes to the omen in ^ Macbeth,' — 

" It was the owl that shrieked, the fktal helhnan, 
Which gives the stem'st good night^ 

And elsewhere he speaks of ^^ owls' and wolves' death- 
boding cries." 

Janetta — ^These things sorely have no influence. 

Mamma — No, indeed, my sweet Janetta; everything 
that occurs is ordered by the ruling Providence of God, 
who watches over the lives of his creatures, of him who 
has said that even ^^ a sparrow is not forgotten before Ood. 
But even the very hairs of your head are all numbered." 
(Luke, c. xii. v. 6, 7*) In the dark times of ignorance 
and idolatry, when the bright light of Christianity shone 
but partially or not at all, signs and omens of all kinds 
were invented, without consulting which no one would 
undertake any act of importance. Even in later ages 
many minds, weak and apt to cling to error, have remained 
tinged with the same ideas. These heathenish superstitions 
ought, however, to be thrown away with contempt and 
horror as *'profone and old wives' fables." (2 Timothy, 
c. iv. V. 7.) 

Janetta — I remember nurse Rachel used to tell me of 
many things which were unlucky. She would not begin 
a thmg on a Friday or a Monday ; and was alarmed at 
hearing a dog howl at night, &c. 

Mamma— Just as if these things could affect or alter 
that which God wills should befall us for our blessing or 
punishment. Owls, of which there are several kinds, all 
possess the faculty of seeing by night. Their haunts 
are among hollow trees, caverns, holes in ruins, or in 
farmers' outhouses. Some prey on birds, some on mioe, 
frogs, and snails, &c. ; and come forth early or late in the 
evening, as their sight allows them to bear a greater or less 
degree of light, some species are able to support more light 
than others. In the day they sit silent and dull in their 
obscure homes. 

Herbert — I do not know why the owl should be reckoned 
as an emblem of wisdom, yet it was so regarded by the 
ancients. Unless it is because they can see in the dark. 
I suppose that was the reason they were thought wise. 
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Mamma — ^To be sure. Hence the aivcients made the 
owl a symbol of that gift of wisdom which enables men to 
penetrat0 the hidden things of nature, &c. Minerva, the 
heathen goddess of wisdom, art and science^ was always 
drawn attended by an owl. 

Herbert — Owls are useful, I should think, if they destroy 
mice and snails. 

Mamma — The farmer looks on the white owl as a service- 
able friend, and takes care that it shaU find a safe retreat. 
It is said to be even of more service than the cat in killing 
mice. Herbert, love, look at the watch; — ^two o'clock! our 
time is expired. When we meet again I will relate to you 
a tale of the owl. 

The little party accordingly returned indoors, leaving the 
subject to be finished some other time. 

That evening, as Herbert and Janetta were returning 
from a visit, escorted by faithful John, the still timid 
Janetta suddenly started and almost screamed with terror, 
at the same time clinging tightly to Herbert's hand. Much 
alarmed, her cousin and the lad anxiously inquired if she 
felt ill or if she had hurt her feet against the stones ; but 
the poor child was too terrified to speak, till vvith another 
faint cry she clung to the arm of John, exclaiming, Look, 
look, it is coming close to us. What, dear Janet? said her 
cousin. I do not see anything. Nor I either, miss, said John, 
looking about him. Yes, there, said Janetta, pointing to 
the hedge. John and Herbert now looked in the same direc- 
tion, and at last their eyes rested on something large and 
white, hovering near them. John, immediately letting go 
Janetta's hand, manfully poked his cudgel into the hedge, 
evidently to the great disturbance of the animal, which, 
with a hoarse cry, flew off to a neighbouring farmyard. 
Laughing heartily, John bid his young mistress take 
courage, saying, It was only the white owl from Farmer 
Good's bam. 

Herhert-^l began to think it must be a bird of some 
kind, though I i^lt alarmed at seeing you so terrified, 
dear coz, especially as I could not find out the cause 
directly. 

So did I, Master Herbert, I must confess, though not 
much afeared in the dark myself. But I didn't know what 
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to think, when Miss Janetta stood shaking there like the 
jellies on master's dinner-tray, when Thomas carries them 
to table. 

Herbert and Janetta langhed heartily at this droll 
simile of their rustic guide, who himself joined their merri- 
ment with his own sonorotts chuckle, being determined, as 
he said, to make the little girl forget her fright and take 
courage. Home was soon reached, and the affair being 
related by the children, Janetta met with no little rallying 
from her uncle and aunt, which she bore with great good 
humour, saying, she now felt quite ashamed of being so 
soon frightened, but that she hoped in time to put away 
such silly fears. Ah, well, said her considerate aunt, we 
must make some allowance for your not being able to see 
the poor owl so well as he could see you, and also for your 
injudicious nurse having fostered your naturally fearful 
disposition, with her foolish stories and threats. 

The next morning, when seated, after breakfast, in the 
library, Janetta said, Aunty, will you tell us the tale you 
promised ? 

Mcrnvma — Well then, bring your work into the library. 
I have just time for it; but the rest we must leave till 
another day, as I am going to be busy. 

They were soon seated beside her, and she began as fol- 
lows : — Once it happened, that an owl, not a white, but a 
little brown owl, in hopes of finding prey, stayed long and 
far away from its nest. Weary and hungry, it sought in 
vain, till daylight peeped, and even till the sun rose and 
shone so bright, that the poor owl grew blind with its beams, 
and could scarcely manage to grope its way, much less get 
home to its hole. In \}dS& plight^ it crawled to a little bush, 
and sat there waiting for night, to pursue its way in safety. 
Here it might have rested quietly enough, but for a black- 
bird that chanced to visit the bush, seeking berries. No 
sooner did it spy the owl, than it set up a chattering, and 
flew off for its companions, who all flocked to the spot. 
There was pert Master Robin, the merry thrush, the noisy 
sparrow, the busy magpie, and almost every little biid 
in the neighbourhood. Well, they began an attack on 
the poor owl, pecking at him, flapping their wings in his 
eyes, and making such an uproar and confusion that 
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he was near falling off his twig into the ditch below. If 
one could understand their language, no doubt they were 
scolding him finely, and he had nothing for it but patience, 
being too helpless either to attack them or fly away. Here 
then he sat, enduring their ill-usage as best he might, 
unable even to see his persecutors ; but the sun set at last, 
and it began to be dusk, and the more prudent of his 
enemies flew off to their homes. The robin and magpie, 
however, chose to stay behind, each trying which could 
annoy him most. Silly birds ! they, too, had better have 
returned with the rest, for now the owl had his turn. As 
the twilight faded from the horizon, his sight returned, and 
then up he sprung, killed them both, and safely gained his 
nest, where he and his little owlets made a merry feast on 
them. 

I cannot help pitying the robin and magpie, though it 
certainly served them right, said Janetta ; but I suppose 
it is only a fable ? 

Mamma — Not so exactly, there is truth in it The 
appearance of an owl by daylight exposes him to a volley 
of insult and annoyance from the whole congregation of 
small birds, who are too often paid off for their imprudent 
zeal in a similar manner. This tale shows the danger of 
provoking an enemy, even when disabled. 

Herbert — Mamma, how often the owl is mentioned in 
Scripture, particularly in Isaiah. 

Mam/ma — ^The Prophets, in foretelling the destruction 
and desolation of the Jewish and other cities, frequently 
use a strong and beautiful image of the event, by making 
it a place of resort for those creatures, who dwell only in 
the most lonely and waste places. Find the 34th chapter 
of Isaiah. 

Herbert — Here is the owl; it is named in several 
verses, but mostly in the 14th and 15,th verses: — "The 
screech owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a 
place of rest. There shall the great owl make her nest, 
and lay, and hatch, and gather under her shadow ; there 
shall the vultures be gathered, every one with her 
mate." 

Mammxi — The same places are also described as a 
" court for owls," and all beasts and birds of solitary or 
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rapacious natures. — We have now finished the Birds of 
Prey, so ran off and amuse yourselves for the present, and 
when we have another conversation we shall begin a 
fresh race. 



Camivarwi, feeding on flesh, from the 
Latin camiM, fleeb, and voro, to eat 
np, or derour. 

Muteulart relating to the miucles; 
strong la the muscles, or thin, fleshy 
threads enclosed in membranes, that 
assist the motion of the limbs. 

Vition, sight, power of seeing. 

Bapaeitp, the exercise of a plundering 
nature. 

Inaceeuible, not to be reached or ap- 
proached. 

Precipicet a steep descent, not a gradual 
slope- from top to bottom. 

Profane, not sacred ; not pure, belong- 
ing to earthly things. 

Faeuttiet, powers of mind or body; 
ability to do things. 

Dignity t high rank ; grandeur of person. 

Symbolf a thing used as a sign or repre- 
sentation of another. 

EagUti, young eagles. 

Fcutimeit sports, amusements. 

DocUitp, readiness to learn. 

Heraldry, a science which points out 
the descent of families and indivi- 
duals belonging to them, in a pictorial 
manner, by figures and symbols, for- 
merly borne on the shields and ban- 
ners carried in battle, to distinguish 
dans and followers, and still used on 
carriages, tablets or escutcheons, && 

Slv^S&Wi, slow, inactive. 

Swiiengen, persons employed to ramove 
filth from streets, &c. 



Putr^aetian, corruption, decay. 

ExtUicUon, destruction, loss of life. 

Obicene, offensiYe, disgusting. 

Carrion, dead and decaying flesh. 

Bavenotu, devouring furiously; from. 
raven, to devour with eagerness and 
fury. 

Nocturnal, belonging to the night. 

Hideotu, ugly, frightful io hear or look 
upon. 

Sn^ttitious, full of idle fears and fan- 
cies, leading to the reverence or even 
worship of things not to be worshipped 
or regarded. 

Disaster, misfortune, misery. 

Omen, a sign of evil or good. 

PartkUly, unequally, not general. / 

PenetrtUe, to enter in ; to pierce through 
the outward surfoce. 

Science, any art or species of know- 
ledge. 

Escorted, from escort, to guard fit>m 
place to place. 

Simile, a form of speech in which one 
thing is likened to another. 

Sonorous, loud, full sounding. 

Fostered, encouraged; from foster, to 
feed, encourage. 

Orope, to feel one's way in the dark, or 
where unable to see. 

Plight, state, condition. 

Otelets, littie owls. 

Volleys, discharges or burst of many at 
once, as a flight of shot. 
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CHAFFER VI. 

A VISIT TO THE FARM-YARD. 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

Another lovely morning dawned npon out amiable 
coiiains, and again their ro8y merry faces looked forth 
with delight on the beautiful aummer scene ; on the 
orchards, aow in full beauty, with their froit-ladeu boughs, 
and tempting clutten that invited the hand to pluck, and 
the month to taste ; and the garden-walka, whose roses, 
lilies, and varied tribes of carnations, &c. filled the air 
with showers of balm. Where shall we walk this morning, 
coosin Janet, said Herbert, as they descended the hall steps. 
The dew is heavy, we had better not go into the meadows 
till the sun has dried them. 

Janetta-~Y}o you think aunt would mind our visiting 
the barn-yard ? Nancy says there are some beautiful Pea- 
cocks, and the Guinea-hens and Ducks have all of them 
new broods. 
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Herbert — Come, then, I am sore we may, if we take 
care not to dirty onr clothes. Dear mamma i^ always 
kind and good, and allows us every reasonable indulgence, 
so that we ought in return to be attentiye to her injunc- 
tions. 

Away they went, hand in hand. Let us follow them. 
This is quite apropos to-day, as the conversation will be 
on birds of the Poultry kind. 

Well, that is a fine handsome Peacock ; what a tail it 
has ! said Janetta. 

Herbert — He knows how good-looking he is ; see how 
he struts and fans, and turns his tail to the sun. What 
bright colours and shades that vary in the light ! 

Janetta — Oh, let us get away, look at that fierce old 
turkey, it is coming after us. 

Herbert — Stand still, I do not think it will fly at us 
while I hold up my stick. 

Hide up your cap with the scarlet band, master Herbert, 
said John, coming from the cowhouse-door; that's what 
makes him angry. 

Indeed, said Herbert, laughing ; does the turkey dislike 
scarlet. 

Oh yes, master, replied John, they generally fly at it. 
But never mind. Miss Janetta, I'll drive him into the next 
yard, while I show you some nice young broods, just 
hatched. 

The obliging lad soon made sure of their silly old enemy, 
and returning to the children, opened the pens where the 
nests were placed and displayed to their delighted eyes a 
healthy progeny of ducks and chickens. 

Look, Janet, said Herbert, how carefully the hen broods 
over them. First, one little head pops out, then two, 
three, and all are hid again. Does it not make you think 
of those beautiful words of our Saviour, who said to the 
city of Jerusalem, — " How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not !" 

John — ^That's in the ISth chapter of St. Luke, master 
Herbert. 

Yes, said Herbert, and the same passage is found in the 
2drd chapter of St. Matthew. It is an affecting address of 
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our Lord and Master to the anbelieving city over which he 
thus laments, and prophesies its downfall, on account of the 
sin of its inhabitants. 

John looked thoughtful and sud, I have often wondered, 
master Herbert, how the Jews could have been so blind 
and unbelieving, after all the prophets they had, and the 
things which happened to them. 

Herbert — God suffered their hearts to be so darkened 
with their wickedness that they did not belieye, even when 
the events which the prophets had foretold came to pass, 
and thus his power and truth were the wider displayed, 
and through the fall of the Jews the light of Jesus Christ 
broke upon the countries of the Gentile. Thus the stiff* 
necked Israelites refused to listen to the voice of John the 
Baptist, who declared the arrival of the Saviour, and to 
that Saviour himself^ when he lived amongst them, and 
wrought such gracious works. 

Even Janetta listened attentively to her good cousin, and 
honest John, who stood with a grave and admiring look at 
his young master, now exclaimed, in the overflow of his 
grateful heart, — Oh, master Herbert, that all young gentle- 
men were like you, and all servants as happy as I am in 
having a young master who can instruct, and isn't too 
proud to speak about religion to them ! Blessings on you 
for it ! 

Herbert's colour had mounted over cheek and brow at 
the commendations of honest John, but now with a tear of 
pleasure sparkling in his eye, he meekly replied, — Ah, 
John, I am not better than others ; I have only one blessing 
above many, a kind and good mother to instruct and guide 
me ; she is the one you must thank, after God, if I have 
been of any use to you. But come, Janet, there is the 
breakfast-bell, I declare ; we will come again and have an- 
other look at the chickens, notwithstanding old Gobble there. 

Stop, said Janetta, do look at these chickens ; two have 
actually mounted on the back of the hen. 

Oh, they often do that, miss, said John ; she is coming 
out to eat tho com I am throwing down. See how she 
clucks and calls them round her. 

Herhert — She is afraid they should run too far away and 
get lost, or killed by the kite. Now then, good bye, chicks. 

p 
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And away ran the cousins home to their morning meaL 

After breakfast, mamma took her little pupils to the 
arbour, and thus began :— We are now come to a harmless 
race, esteemed by man because they furnish him with 
wholesome and delicious food, like the grass-feeding beasts 
of Mammalia. All of this race have wlute flesh, and bodies 
larger in proportion to their head and limbs. Their food 
consists almost entirely of grain ; and they are peaceable 
tenants of the woods and fields, shunning the thicker parts 
of the forests, that abound with enemies ever ready to 
destroy them. 

Herbert — I suppose their principal features are not 
altered by a life of domestication with man ? 

Mamvma — In what respect, love ? 

Herbert — I mean in the formation of the beak, &c., 
which I see in our poultry are short and strong. 

Mamma — All these characteristics are retained; it is 
the plumage only that is altered and varied in some of the 
kinds. Their short strong beaks are for picking up seeds ; 
and their strong legs and toes for scratching up food, not 
tearing or holding it; while their short wings and fat, 
fleshy bodies prevent their flying or straying to any distance. 

Herbert'^T\m order is called GallinoB in the Latin. 

Mamma — Unlike the solitary bird of prey, these, you 
observe, live in societies; lay many eggs; build on the 
ground, and lead their chicks abroad the very day they 
leave the shell. 

Janetta — Then birds are more forward than children, 
for birds run alone and feed themselves as soon as bom. 

Herbert — But still, as you saw this morning, they return 
to the wings of the hen when she calls, and are brooded 
every night at sunset with unceasing solicitvde. 

Mamma — Now, let us divide the kinds once more into 
Domestic Fowls, or those which man has taken under lus 
care for their valuable produce, and Game, or those of the 
same order not yet claimed or too wild and shy for domeelRc 
purposes. All, however, are voracious in appetite, indo^ 
lent^ timorous^ and prolific. Their nests are careless and 
simple, as they do not require them after the young are 
hatched; and in confinement, well satisfied with tlieir 
plenty, they soon grow fat and heavy. 
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Herbert — ^They seem very proud of their chickeos, if 
one can judge by the satisfied air with which all our farm- 
yard kinds march about at the head of their families, but I 
thought they appeared more bold than timorous. 

ifamma— -To their own species they are bold, especially 
Chanticlair^ who often engages in serious fights with those 
of his kind. Against birds of prey and other rapacious 
animals they possess no defence, but seek safety in in- 
stant concealment. During the infant state of the chick, 
fnatemal pride and love get the mastery over appetite, 
and the hen is ever employed in teaching them to pick the 
grain, and in pointing it out to them. At these times the 
careful mother stints her own supply, to leave it for the 
chicks ; but her greediness returns as soon as they are old 
enough to provide for themselves. Nay, she even becomes 
as bold as before she was fearful, and flies at any animal 
she suspects of attempting to disturb them. 
. Janetta — Yesterday, I saw one of the hens fly at 
Wallace, and afterwards at the legs of Black Bess, only 
because they chanced to cross her path. 

Mamma — Yes, and did you not also notice the difierent 
notes she used as she walked at the head of her train, 
calling back those who strayed too far ? A language of 
command, encouragement, and cautian^ perfectly intelligible 
to them, though not to human ears. 

Herbert — The common poultry were not originally 
natives of Britain, I think ? 

Mamma — No. The woods of Persia are said to be the 
native land of our domestic cock, who seems to have been 
the first bird of this tribe that was brought into a captive 
state. From Persia, they quickly spread over all parts of 
the Western world, and were early known in the remotest 
parts of Europe, even as far as the then unconquered and 
savage Britons. Indeed, the domestic fowl seems to have 
banished the wild one, and even in Persia is no longer 
known in a wild state. In some of the Indian woods, in 
parts of Malabar, Tinian, and other Indian isles, he is, 
however, still found in his ancient liberty. 

Herbert — I suppose his plumage is difierent in the tame 
state? 

Mamma — Quite, for servitude has so varied his form 
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and colours that you will scarcely meet with two birds 
alike. In the wild cock, the plumage is black and yellow 
only, and his comb and wattles (those fleshy substances on 
his neck) are yellow and purple. 

Herbert — Shakespeare calls this bird the ^'trumpet to 
the mom," in his play of ' Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.' 

Mamma — Because this bird always utters his curious 
note as soon as day begins to break, sometimes before ; and 
from this circumstance, the superstitious ancients imagined 
that it was a signal for the spirits which they believed to 
walk about at night to disappear at the return of light. 

Herbert — I suppose, then, it was in the times when the 
existence of the little imaginary beings called fairies was 
believed in? 

Mamma — Very likely. Now, people are wiser, and 
know there are neither fairies nor spirits. Hamlet, in the 
same scene, says of his father's ghost, '^ It faded at the 
crowing of the cock," according to the ideas then prevailing. 
The cock-crowing, is an expression sometimes used in 
speaking of the dawn of day, when the bird usually gives 
several successive notes following close affcer each other. 

Herbert — Our Saviour speaks of it in the New Testa- 
ment, telling Peter ''The cock shall not crow this day, 
before that thou shall thrice deny that thou knowest me." 
(Luke, c. xxii. v. 34.) 

Mammal — It was then early, and it appeared as our 
Lord prophesied; for soon after came ''a band of men and 
officers from the chief priests, with lanterns and torches and 
weapons," and before the cock announced the dawn with 
his cry Peter had denied his gracious Master. 

Herbert — ^The conmion hen does not seem gifted with 
any great sagacity. 

Mamma — ^Not more than is sufficient to guide her in 
hatching and rearing the young birds. She wUl also hatch 
the eggs of other birds, as the duck, &c., nor perceive the 
difference from those of her own kind. Nay, she will 
stand frightened at the edge of the pond to which the duck- 
lings, driven by instinct to their natural element, repair as 
soon as hatched; nor will her agitated cries recall them. 

Janetta — I wonder she does not miss the eggs which axe 
taken every day from her nest. 
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Herbert'^She does not, though; nor discover any diffeiv 
ence in the piece of chalk which is left there instead as a 
nest-egg for her to lay on. 

Mamma — The sagacity of the hen, also, is not so 
sharpened by necessity as in the wild and free denizens of 
the woods, mountain, or desert, some of whom can trace by 
the power of scent if man or other animals have touched 
their eggs, and will abandon the nest on a repetition of the 
visit. The ostrich, for instance, is very particular, and can 
instantly discover if a human hand has been on them, and 
will frequently trample them to pieces in consequence and 
seek a fresh spot. To avoid this the Africans, when they 
wish to take some of them away, draw them out with wands. 
Now name a few of the poultry kind, and I will tell you 
their native countries. 

Janetta — The peacock, turkey, duck, goose. 

Herbert — The two last belong to the water-fowl, a dif- 
ferent order; of which a species or two have been 
rendered domestic. 

Janetta — The guinea-hen is one. 

Mamma — Yes, and after these come many wild races 
equally delicious, but not so serviceable or easily subjected 
in confinement; as the pheasant, partridge, bustard, grouse, 
&c. The quail is another. The peacock was originally an 
Indian, and is still found wild in Java, Ceylon, some of 
the West India Islands, St. Helena, and parts of Asia and 
Africa; but the largest and most beautiful dwell on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

Herbert — ^They are spoken of in the reign of Solomon, 
as among the treasures sent him from Tarshish. 

Mamma — Its beauty made it early sought after and 
prized. No bird, indeed, can vie with it in splendid 
plumage. 

Janetta — Its voice is most frightful, aunt, notwithstanding 
its beauty. 

Mamma — ^And its disposition proud, fickle, mischievous, 
and greedy. Com and barley are its usual food; but 
there is no accounting for its taste or fancies, and it will 
in pursuing them do great mischief to the gardener by 
devouring his choice roots and nipping his fiowers in the 
bud. 
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fferbert'^ltB beanty, then, is all of which it can boast. 
I should say it is an excellent emblem of those vain people 
who think of nothing bat fine dress and pleasure. 

Mamma — An ancient poett says of the peacock that 

she is-^ 

"vain 
Of her crowned head and starry train.** 

And it is valued for little else than its plumage ; its flesh 
being very indifferent food. Its carriage is exceedingly 
graceful ; and our poet Thomson says in his ' Seasons' 
(Spring), that it 

'* Swims in radiant majesty along.** 

An expressive picture; as the peacock with expanded 
plumes seems indeed to float or swim along rather than 
walk, with elegant gracefulness. The turkey walks and 
swells about with a short, angry strut, and is both vain and 
quarrelsome; but with all its quarrels amongst its fellow 
turkeys, possesses no weapons to injure them. The turkey- 
cock is an arrant coward; for if the most insignificant 
animal boldly faces him he will fly, but if it seems fearful 
he pursues with pertinacity. Turkeys have an especial 
dislike to children, dogs, or anything red. The hen turkey 
in leading her brood about, rather warns them of danger 
than gives them protection. Thus, if a bird of prey comes 
in sight, her peculiar notes acquaint them directly, and all 
seek instant shelter beneath the bushes, hedges, or rubbish 
till the danger is past. With us it is one of the most tender 
birds to rear while a chick ; but in its native American 
forests they are numerous, large, and beautiful. 

Janetta — Did it come from America then? 

Mamma — Yes. Wild turkeys are still abundant in the 
extensive tracts and woody parts of the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Mississippi and many of the north- 
western districts, but have become very scarce in the more 
eastern parts. They sometimes migrate; but it is merely 
from one region to another where there is a more plentiful 
supply of mast. 

What is that, aunty? said Janetta. 

Mamma — Mast, with us, means the fruit of the oak or 

t Ovid, 
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beech tree, bnt the Americans include under the term all 
kinds of forest fruit, even grapes and berries. Whenever 
this mast abounds more in one part than another, flocks of 
these birds crowd in, till the country they left is quite 
deserted. 

Janetta — I think the guinea hen, with its black or dark 
grey plumage all dotted with white, is a very neat-looking 
bird* It has a curious cry, too, something like the words 
^'come back, come back," pronounced shortly and quickly; 
and its movements are very restless. 

Mamma — You have described it exactly. Africa is the 
native country of the Pintada or guinea hen. There they 
may be seen in large flocks, and their habits agree with 
those of poultry in general. 

Herbert — Now for the Pheasant, which is hardly less 
beautiful than the peacock. There are several kinds, I 
think. Our tutor has a stuffed one called the Golden 
Pheasant, which came from China; those in our English 
woods have bright, glossy, and varied plumage. Blue, gold, 
purple, green, and scarlet mixed with black, and changing 
with every shade that falls on it. 

Mamma — The eyes, too, have a scarlet circle, which you 
must have seen. The pheasant is not only beautiful, but 
delicious as food. It is a native of Asia Minor, and was 
brought to Europe from the banks of the river Phasis, from 
which it derived its name. The pheasant, attached to 
liberty and taken from its native clime, where the sun is 
warm and the woods abound with variety of food, will 
not, like the peacock and turkey, remain in slavery; but 
TUtturalized now in our woods and parks brings up a nume- 
rous progeny and feeds on the acorns, berries, ants, earwigs, 
&c., and the grain from neighbouring fields. There are 
several varieties of this beautiful bird in different countries, 
as the Crested, White, Spotted, and Golden Pheasants. 

Janetta — Is the pretty Partridge a foreigner too, aunt? 
We have often staribed a covey when walking through a 
turnip or com field. 

Mamma — Did you" notice the heavy sound their wings 
made as they rose up? 

Janetta — Yes, it was very singular, something like trAirr, 
whirr ^ and they were soon out of sight. 
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Ma/mma—One of our poets says, 

** The partridge bunts away on whirring wings/^f 

It is a bird common to every country and every climate, 
from Greenland to the Torrid Zone; and appears to adapt 
itself to each, being equally abundant and valuable as deli- 
cious food. 

Herbert — I have read that in the Arctic Regions they 
are as white during the winter as the snows amongst which 
they dwell. 

mamma — The internee cold produces the same change in 
most of the animals of that frozen climate. The partridge 
is a very timid bird, which runs with great celerity over the 
ground and also possesses a remarkable swiftness of wing 
that distinguishes it from the other kinds of poultry. I 
think this will do for a sketch of the game and poultry 
kind. 

Herbert — You spoke of the Quail just now, mamma; is it 
the same bird as that with which God supplied the Children 
of Israel in the wilderness? 

Mamma — It is. The quail is a smaller bird than the 
partridge, but very like it. It also migrates; leaving 
the burning heats of the African summer for the milder sun 
of Europe, and returning to winter in Egypt in the then 
temperate air. 

Herbert — Now, Janet, we shall come to the order of our 
noisy old magpie in the shrubbery. I think she belongs 
to the PicsB, or birds of the pie kind. 

Mamma — Yes ; and not the magpie only, but two birds 
as opposite in nature as appearance, — the one as hateful in 
disposition as the other is lovely. 

Herbert — ^The Raven and the Dove, mamma? I should 
not have supposed them in the same order. 

Janetta — It was a raven and a dove that Noah sent from 
the ark. 

Mamma — The raven was sent first, being a strong, active 
bird, and able to brave inclement weather. The highest 
rocks and trees having appeared above the water, it returned 
no more, but flew to and fro till the waters dried; flnding, 
probably, sufficient food to sustain it, as nothing comes 

t Beattie'8 * Minatiel' 
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amiss, whether alive or dead, to its voracious stomach. 
The delicate and tender dove returned gladly to her kind 
prelector, finding "no rest for the sole of her foot." (Genesis, 
c. viii, v. 9.) Even when the waters abated so as to dis- 
cover the trees of the plain, she brought him an "olive leaf 
pluckt off." 




-Q&. 



Herbert — But the third time of his sending it did not 
return. 

Mamma — God by this signal informed Noah that the 
hour of departure wasoome; and immediate^ the Patriarch 
with his fiunjly, came out and worshipped Him who had so 
wondrously saved them, on the reatorod earth. Hence, the 
dove and the olive tree from that time were regarded 
amongst all nations with the greatest esteem ; the dove, as 
an emblem of fidelity, the olive, of peace and plenty. 

Herbert — The raven seems an object of equal dislike. 

Mamma — It was one of the birds regarded by the super- 
stitious as of ill omen, and an attendsjit or forerunner of 
death or calamity. Perhaps from their hoarse, screaming 
note and filthy appetite. 

Herbert— la it carnivorous, then, like the birds of preyt 
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Mamma — ^It feeds on earrion or dead flesh, and is some- 
times destructive amongst young poultry, rabbit warrens, 
&c. They fly only in pairs, and destroy those birds or 
animals they can take by surprise. For instance, it will 
punch out their eyes when asleep and leave them, sure of 
finding their bodies by the scent. 

Herhert'^'WhsLi a cruel, treacherous bird! That is the 
reason the Bible says, as a warning to wicked children, 
^The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it" (Proverbs, c. xxx. v. 17.) 

Mamma — This is in reference to its habits. It is of the 
same use as the Egyptian vulture. It prowls by night or 
in gloomy weather, building in high trees or old towers, 
sometimes near cities, sometimes in unfrequented wilds. It 
is a solitary bird, living only with his mate ; and one pair 
of ravens generally drive off all other birds from their 
neighbourhood. 

Janetta — ^They were ravens that brought food to the 
Prophet Elijah in the wilderness. 

Mamma — That was a miracle wrought by God for the 
preservation of his servant. Ravens are, however, docile, 
easily tamed, and in this state amusing, though mis- 
chievous. 

Herbert — They are like old Magpie in disposition, then? 

Mammc^-^Yea. As the magpie, so the raven is an 
active and greedy thief by nature, and both will seize not 
only eatables, but things perfectly useless to them, as money, 
rings, &c., which they carry and hoard up in their chosen 
hiding-places. Both are busy, inquisitive, and impudent. 
The raven will affront the dogs, teaze the poultry, and 
anxiously seek the &.vour of the cook. It may be trained 
to almost anything; to fowl like a hawk, fetch and carry 
like a spaniel, to speak and sing like a man. 

Janetta — What an amusing bird; I should like to have 
one. 

Herbert — Oh, cousin Janetta! what, entertain such a 
mischievous thief and glutton, and so filthy in its appetite, 
too? 

Janetta — Ah! I did not think of that. Pray, aunt> 
what country does he come from? 
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Mamma — He is common to all countries, being nnin- 
flaenced by heat or cold. The Carrion Crow is like him in 
habits and plumage, only less bold and also less teachable. 
The Raven is celebrated for its glossy and beautiful black 
plumes. The Magpie has a glossy, shaded plumage of 
black, white, green, and purple. The Rook, Jackdaw, and 
the Chough, or common crow, come next, a harmless, 
loquacums train, feeding only on insects, worms, and com. 

Herbert — ^These live in societies, and build in high trees 
or church steeples. 

Mamma — Yes. They have a kind of government, too, 
in which all unite for the common welfare and safety. 

Herbert — A republic of birds, I suppose. I thou^t 
they seemed to have some general rules amongst them, 
having often watched their chattering busy groups in the 
trees yonder; some building, some watching; others flying 
to look for materials. 

Janetta — ^They seem to use the same nests every year, 
unless they chance to' be pulled down. 

Mamma — The young pairs only, have to seek new homes 
and build for themselves. The old ones retain those which 
have served them, perhaps, for years before. The rook-^ 

** Who high amid the boughs, - 
In early spring, his aiery dty builds^ 
And ceaseless caws amusive/* 

as our favourite Thomson has it, forms a strong attach- 
ment to the spot he has chosen for a home. Thus a colony 
is formed, and should a stranger pair dare to invade the 
state, they are driven away without mercy by the united 
army. The rook is bald up to the eyes, from its habit of 
digging its bill into the ground for the beetle, grubs, &c. 
on which it feeds. 

Janetta — What flocks of them we see flying through 
the air. 

Mamma — ^They are going to some distant spot, or new- 
turned field, where the food they love is swarming. 

Herbert — John says, they are grubbing then, and do 
good to the grain that is to be sown, by destroying those 
voracious insects. 

Mamma — He is right. Birds of the l^ie kind are veiy 
numerous; and agree in their general features, having 
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hoarse voices, light active bodies, and rapid flight, that 
enables them to distance even birds of prey. 

Herbert — Goldsmith says that the bills of this race are 
'^ formed like a wedge for the purpose of cleaving^ that 
their bodies are impure and their food miscellaneous," 
They are also without exception arch and cunning, living 
in harmony and £aithful attachment to each other. 

^ammo— -Hidden monitors, perhaps, to exhort us to 
imitate the same virtues ; the Dove is an instance above 
the rest. The pie-kind contains a numerous company 
of birds, various in habits and colours, but agreeing in 
their general character and the nature of their food, which 
consists of the insect race. 

Herbert — I see the varieties of Woodpecker, Jay, the 
Toucan of South America, with its large beak, and many 
tropical birds of brilliant plumage but discordant notes, are 
amongst them. 

Mamma — ^The toucan is one of the woodpeckers, whose 
bills are formed for boring the trunks of trees, in search of 
the insects inhabiting the bark. They have also very long 
tongues, furnished with a sharp, bony point for striking 
ants and insects when dislodged from their cells; and 
short, strong legs fitted for climbing. 

Herbert — I have heard our tutor sing an old ditty about 
'^ The woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree." 

Mammor— 'It is often heard busy at work on the trees of 
the forests and woods which it inhabits. It deposits its 
eggs in the holes which it has made. 

Herbert-^lt is not very particular, then, about its nest. 

Mamma — ^Except in hot countries. There it has to 
guard against hosts of enemies, and makes the most curious 
nests. Many of them are pendent^ formed of mosses glued 
together with some gummy substance, and hung to the end 
of the slightest twig of some noble tree. 

Herbert — I suppose they choose those situations most 
out of reach rather than sight, having less to fear from man 
than from animals ? 

Mamma — That is it. On the tender twig of a weak 
and outer branch, the monkey, the bird of prey, or the 
serpent cannot so easily support themselves. 

Janetta-^I should like to see some of these oorioos 
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nests. Herbert told me of one which the Tailor-bird builds, 
or rather stitches, for it is only two leaves sewed together 
with^5r«f, and lined with down, &c. 

Mamma — Many are the wonderful contrivances among 
birds of these regions for the safety of their young. I 
forgot to say that the nests have openings, either at the 
side or the top, only just large enough to admit their 
owners. The toucan, whose beak is nearly as large as its 
whole body, builds in the hole of a tree, and defends the 
entrance with its club-like proboscis. 

Herbert — I should think it would give no pleasant 
salutation to the atuHadotis monkey who chanced to pay it 
a visit. 

Mamma — I dare say not. This is a gay tribe, for the 
woodpeckers are bright-coloured birds ; the African Bird 
of Paradise is one of them, and our English Jay, which is 
very handsome ; the Parrot kind ; the Cockatoo, also,-* 
but you know these well. The different species of these 
birds are innumerable, and in the Indian groves, as common 
as rooks with us. And each tropical district abounds not 
only with the common kinds, but usually possesses some 
peculiar to itsel£ In these regions of luxuriant verdure, 
where the vegetable world exceeds in magnitude, and often 
in beauty, the productions of climates more remote from the 
sun ; animal and insect life are teeming likewise, beneath 
the vertical ray. There the varied colours of the parrots 
and other birds add to the splendour and gaiety of the 
scenery. 

It seems to me, said Herbert, that the notes of most 
tropical birds are more singular than melodious. I was 
reading, at school, a description of some of the American 
birds. There was one mentioned as uttering a sound 
something like the words *' Whip poor Will, Whip poor 
Will," by which name the bird is called. 

Mamma — Another is called the Mocking-bird, of which 
I will speak presently. These singular notes add much to 
the wildness and solemnity of their deep woodlands, when 
£ax from the abodes of man, they chance to fall on the ear 
oi the traveller. 

Herbert — What strong, short claws and crooked^bill the 
parrot has. 
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Jfamma— The iSrst serve it to grasp the nuts and froits 
on which it feeds ; the last to bite or crack them. Both 
beak and toes it uses in the same way, when climbing its 
native boughs, as its legs are too short for hopping. 

Herbert — It seems but a sleepy bird, in general. 

Mamma — ^This is only when captive in our cold climate. 
At home, it is a bustling, noisy creature, for ever in motion. 
They are very easily taught to imitate the human voice, as 
you have heard. 

Jawetta — Papa's parrot makes a great noise, especially 
if a number are talking together, and it imitates a laugh 
exactly. 

Herbert — ^Is not the curious Cuckoo one of the pie kind ? 

Mamma — Yes ; and, like a lazy thief, she turns out the 
eggs of the sparrow, or some other little bird, and lays her 
own, which is hatched by the sparrow — a kindness which 
is ungratefully rewarded by the young cuckoo, who always 
throws out the young sparrows. 

Janettar^WQ\\ that is shocking, indeed ! But what is 
the reason that the cuckoo will not build for herself? 

Mamma — ^Without doubt, it has been thus arranged for 
the safe breeding of the kind ; for, as the cuckoo never 
comes till May and departs about July, the young would 
not be strongly fledged enough to undertake the journey. 

Janetta — Well, that is a little excuse ; but it need not 
turn out its foster brethren. 

Mamma — It is pretty well punished, for all the birds of 
the grove pursue it with insult and aversion ; and an out- 
cast from society, it is obliged to take shelter in the 
thickest trees. Injustice, you see, may triumph for a 
while, but, sooner or later, it meets with retribution, 

Herbert — I love to hear its curious note, though; for 
then the flowers are blooming round us. 

Mamma — ^It is one of Nature's guides to man, telling us 
that the time is come to sow and to plant. The cuckoo's 
note is the harbinger of warmth, life, and verdure,— -of the 
delights and sweet odours of merry May. Now we cokne 
to the Dove, from one species of which, the Wild Pigeon, , 
or Stock-dove, spring all the varieties of the tame pigeon. 
Domestication has, as nsual^ not only varied the plumage of 
these, but increased their fruitfiilness, for the wild birds lay 
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only two eggs, and breed but twioe a-year. The dove may 
be looked on as a race between the pie and sparrow kinds, 
as it resembles the first more in size than habits; and 
feeds chiefly on grain, 

Herbert — I suppose the plentiful supply of food is the 
cause of their fertility in a domestic state. 

Mamma — Most probably, as they are not obliged to 
spend the wintry part of the year, when food is scarce, in 
efforts to obtain a scanty portion for daily necessity. The 
stock-dove has a plumage of a blueish ash colour, with a 
breast of fine changeable purple and green, and the wings 
and tail burred with black. 

Herbert — It is the Turtle-dove that is so noted for its 
affectionate fidelity to its mate, is it not ? 

Mamma — Yes. Sometimes it has been known to pine 
away with grief at the loss of its companion. The poets of 
all ages have chosen it as the emblem of affection and 
fidelity, and their works abound with beautiful allusions to 
the bird. Doves' eyes are very soft and beautiful, and the 
Eastern nations frequently use the expression in describing 
beauty. Solomon uses it in the 4th chapter of his Song, in 
spealang of the bride — " Behold, thou art foir ; thou hast 
dove's eyes within thy locks." The same people also use it 
as a term of affectionate endearment. 

Herbert-'^ln the 14th verse of the 1st chapter, Solomon 
sayb, " Oh, my dove that art in the clefts of the rock." 

Mavn/ma — ^The wild stock-dove builds in clefts of rocks or 
in hollow trees. The turtle and the ring-dove build in the 
highest branches of the grove, and far from the haunts of 
mankind. Both these, but especially the turtle, are very 
shy birds. The turtle has a beautiful scarlet circle round 
the eye ; and is a bird of passage, leaving the northern 
shores in winter time. The ring-dove has a dark-coloured 
circle round its throat. 

Herbert — They make a sweet, melancholy noise. There 
are some in a grove near our schools-house, which I love to 
hear when at my morning tasks. 

itfamma -— There is something very pleasant, though 
mournful in the sound. Isaiah says, ^'I did mourn as a 
dove," (ch. 38, v. 14.) 

Janetta — Pigeons were once employed as letter-car- 
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riers, I think. It fieems strange thej should find their way 
to the right phuses. 

Mamma — ^Their strong love of home and of the place 
where they were bred, directs their return ; and their rapid 
flight enaoles them to perform the journey faster than the 
fleetest quadruped ; half an hour sufficing for a distance of 
forty miles. In the Eastern countries, where the dove and 
the pigeon are in a manner held sacred, the latter were con- 
stantly employed as messengers for the conveyance of letters 

Janetta — I cannot understand how they contrived it. 

jET^^t— Well then, I imagine that each place had its 
breed of pigeons, and these were conveyed in a basket, per- 
haps, to another, where letters being tied, one to the wing 
or leg of each bird, they set off on their homeward course. 

Mamma — Well done, master reasoner. I believe you 
are right, for each brood would naturally seek the place of 
their birth. The pigeon, therefore, wafi often employed 
in ancient times, before the present mode of letter-carrying 
WIU3 invented, whenever secresy and haste were necessary. 
Now I must leave yon to amuse yourselves for the present. 
I have promised to take a ride with your papa. 



Clutters, aevera] things of the same kind, 

growing together in a head or bnneh, 

as fruit or flowers. 
Apropot, a French word, signifying, to 

the purpose; appropriate. 
OentUet not a Jew ; one who Imowi not 

the true God. 
SoUcUude, anxiety, earefnlnesa. 
Indolentt careless, lazy. 
Ttmorout, fearful; with great fear. 
(^nU/daiTt a poetical name given to 

the cock, from the clearness and 

strength of its note. 
Maternal, belonging to a mother. 
Caution, prudence in avoiding danger. 
Servttude, state of a servant. 
Denizens, free inhabitants or natives of 

a country, drc 
Wands, long, slender rods or sticks. 
Arrant, bad in a high degree. 
Pertinacitjf, obstinate perseverance in 

anything. 
Ifaturaliud, adopted as a native of any 

country. 
Coveif, an expression used in speaking of 

game to denote an old bird with a 

brood of young ones. 
Whirring, a word formed fan imitation 

uf the sound expressed by it. 
intense, raised to a high degree of heat 

or cold. 



ot 



of 



Celeritjf, quickness ; nimbleness of limb. 

Inclement, severe, hard. 

Patriarch, tlie fitther and mler of a 

family. 
Mirade, a wonder, aomething beyond 

the power of man. 
Loquacious, talkative, nol^, and chat- 
tering. 
RanMie, a State where the government 

is in the hands of many, instead of 

being governed by an emperor 

king. 
VIeavinfi, cutting or splitting open. 
Misedlaneous, mingled, composed 

various kinda 
Ardi, mirthfuL 
Dittjfi a song; a short poem adapted to 

music. 
Pendent, hanging down. 
Fibres, thread-like roots and branches. 
Proboscis, a snout, or that part of ao 

animal where are placed the organs 

of smell. 
Audacious, impatiently bold. 
Teeming, fuU; abundantly ; from teem« 

to produce in plenty. 
Vertical, placed direcUy over the head. 
Aversion, dislike ; hatnd. 
BOrtinUion^ repayment ; return suited 

to the action. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SONG BIRDS. 
THE INDIAN PRESENT. 

Tbe same evening, Herbert and Janetta took a long 
ramble in tbeir favourite grove, and returned home through 
the meadows just time enough to watch the setting sun. 
They lingered long, listening to the sweet warblings of the 
birds that are always so tuneful at the close of the warm 
summer day— so long, that Janetta was inclined to be 
fearful it would soon get dark. She had conquered many 
of her terrors under the kind instruction of her aunt, and 
the soothing remonstrances of her amiable cousin, yet the 
effects of that erroneous and criminal system too often 
employed by the ignorant to enforce obedience, were still 
clinging to her mind. Do, Janet, dearest, (her aunt would 
say,) remember that God is watching over us, and will not 
permit any danger to happen, except for the wisest pur- 
pose. When there is anything to be feared, we are right 
in avoiding it, if in our power to do so ; but these terrors of 
yours are caused by imaginary evils. A dark shadow or 
a noise alarms you, especially if by yourself. When you 
are afraid of a thing that you fancy you see in the dark, 
go up to it and find out what it is, or ^:s. your eyes 
steadily upon it: — in a room, it may be a piece of furniture; 
if abroad, a bush, a tree, a post, or perhaps a harmless cat, 
stealing out for birds. Once you find it out, you will no 
longer fear. . Then Herbert would break in with, — It was 
only a poor owl which alarmed you so much the other 
night ! — ^And Janetta would reply, — I wish you would not 
laugh at me so much, cousin. — I do not laugh at you, said 
Herbert ; only I wish to see you lose such idle fears, which 
spoil your comfort now, and when you are older, not your 
comfort only, but your means of usefulness to others. 

Janetta — I suppose you were never afraid of anything. 

Herbert — I do not mean to say that, coz. I am a bo^ 
and older than you. It would be a sad thing if I " 
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afraid of my shadow. I should grow up a cowardly man : 
and what is so contemptible ? 

Mamma — My Herbert means, that where there is no 
real cause for fear, it shows a weak and distrustful heart, 
faithless in the providence of Him who has said the ^^ hairs 
of our head are all numbered." I do not mean that we 
should be reckless^ or court danger for the sake of appear- 
ing courageous. True bravery consists in prudence ; and 
when danger is near us, to meet it as we can, supported 
by the courage arising firom faith, and trust in the mercy 
of the All-seeing eye that is on us; — the courage that 
supported David, when he met the giant Goliath with a 
'^ sling and a stone," instead of a coat of mail. 

Such were the valuable lessons imparted to the young 
cousins by their excellent guide and parent. But let us 
return to the little wanderers. Janetta to-night said 
nothing, and the momentary impulse of fear was soon 
absorbed by the pleajsure of listening to a nightingale, which 
had been singing the sun to its home under the evening 
cloud, and now trilled forth its strain in full luxuriance. 

Hark ! Herbert, that is not the blackbird, is it ? 

Herbert — No; it is the nightingale. Listen, there is 
another answering it from yonder clump of hawthorn. 
They have begun already; what a thrilling note that was! 

Janetta — How it changes its song. Now they are quiet. 
There is the blackbird's whistle. I love to hear it singing 
all the summer day. 

Herbert — But it is not like the nightingale, which, in 
the deep still nights, mamma teUs me, will sing even more 
loud and full, and is the more striking, because no other 
bird is awake. 

Janetta — Except the screeching owl, which will hush it, 
perhaps. 

Herbert — Only till the danger is past. 

Thus the innocent children walked on, their minds, eyes, 
and ears delighted and attentive to the beauty around. At 
the paddock-gate, which they reached just as the last 
mellow tints were fading from the sky, they met mamma 
and Wallace. Herbert and Janetta embraced her with 
delight. Mamma returned their affectionate caresses, and 
said to Janetta, — I have a surprise in store for you. 
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Janetta — For me ! what is it ? 

Come and see, said her aunt, taking a hand of each, and 
leading them towards the house. 

Janetta would feign have run off, as usual, in great haste, 
to satisfy her curiosity. She checked herself, however^ 
and said, — I will wait patiently, as Herbert does ; you 
will like that best, aunt, will you not ? 

Mamma — Yes, love. I am glad you endeavour to 
cultivate the habit of thinking before you act ; it will save 
you much future uneasiness and self-reproach. 

What stood in the hall when they entered? A box 
well corded and packed. 

From papa! cried Janetta, as soon as she be- 
held it. 

Mamm,a — Just arrived from the vessel which has come 
to England. Herbert, run for a hammer and knife. We 
will open it, and see what it contains. 

Herbert soon returned with them. The lid and cover- 
ings being removed, what a display of treasures met the 
delighted eyes of the cousins ! Stuffed birds, feathers of 
brilliant colours j some curious birds'-nests, shells, &c. At 
the bottom lay a magnificent panthers skin. This last 
made Herbert actually caper with joy, — Janetta, he ex- 
claimed, how kind of your papa, this is infinitely beyond 
your request. Shall we not have a famous museum ! I 
thought it was already rich with our home collections ; now 
it is made at once. — Mamma, though equally participating 
in the pleasure of Herbert and Janetta, could not help 
laughing at their expressions of ecstasy, and gave them 
leave to remove the specimens to their treasury, before 
retiring to bed. Well pleased with this arrangement, they 
commenced operations, and soon succeeded in placing the 
treasures in proper order. There were two or three 
different birds of Paradise, several species of humming 
birds, and feathers of all kinds and colours, with the names 
of the bird marked beneath. Their employment finished, 
they returned to bid mamma good-night; and Janetta, when 
her aunt had finished reading to her a message from her 
father's letter, saying, he hoped to find his little girl much 
improved on his return to England, exclaimed, — Who 
would not try to deserve such a kind papa, by being a 
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good and dutiful child! — With such a wish, replied her 
aunt, I am sure Janet will become one. 

The next morning, Herbert, who generally woke with 
the birds, was up even sooner than usual, and tapping at 
Janetta's bedroom-door, asked her to accompany him to 
the gardens, to see the sun rise. His cousin quickly 
dressed herself, and taking her bonnet, joined him in the 
hall, through which they softly stepped, following John, who 
was marching to work with his tools across his shoulder. 
He soon unlocked the gates for them, and away they ran to 
a hilly part of the orchard, just time enough to watch the 
beautiful globe rising from the horizon, and tinging the 
clouds and the landscape with a slanting flood of golden 
light. The two children, Janetta especially, to whom the 
scene was totally new, stood gazing with looks of admira- 
tion ; and Herbert exclaimed. Oh, Janet, how can any one 
look at the rising sun, and not think of the God who made it? 

Janetta — They would be very wicked if they did not. 
How beautiful is sunrise ! Nurse always thought it such a 
punishment to rise early, and so did I till I came here. 
Now, I should like always to get up with the sun. 

Herbert — It is, indeed, a lovely hour, coz ; listen to the 
birds, what a chirrupping they make. 

Janetta here pulled her cousin s arm, pointing to a lark, 
which that moment rose from an adjoining corn-field, and 
commenced its sweet caroL 

Herbert — Ah, there he is; first among the whole fea- 
thered company to greet the sun with music. Let us sit 
down at the foot of this cherry-tree, and watch his flight. 

Herbert accordingly seated himself by his cousin, and 
both remained with their eyes attentively fixed on the 
lark that was fast soaring out of sight. Soon, however, 
mamma made her appearance at the paddock gate. As 
they flew to embrace her, she said, — I saw you from my 
window, and as the morning is so fine, I am come to sit 
with you till breakfast time, while papa is looking over 
the workmen at the new lodge. They all then returned 
to the tree and sat down. 

Oh, there is the lark coming back again, said Janetta. 
Look, Herbert. I do think its nest is in the corn-field. 

Herbert — Very likely, for skylarks build on the ground. 
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Mamma — ^They do. But see our little friend has alighted 
near us, and is picking up seeds. If we keep still it will 
not be frightened. It does not perceive us. 

Just at this moment, however, Wallace, who had been 
snuffing about after his mistress, bounded over the wicket, 
overjoyed at finding his friends ; and away flew the lark 
back into the airy heavens. 

The Lark, said mamma, is in the class we are to converse 
on next. This division contains all the sweetest vocalists 
of the grove. They are called the Sparrow kind, the Latin 
name being Passeres. These are choristers that fill up the 
finer and sweeter parts in the grand concert of Nature. 
They are likewise a much smaller race than any yet de- 
scribed ; most of them sing sweetly, and those which have 
no lengthened strain, at least possess pleasant call notes. 
Most of them, however, sing more or less delightfully ; and 
others are mute only for part of the year, or in some countries. 
These beautiful creatures continue decreasing in size, till, 
as in the humming-bird, they seem to approach the insect. 
Your uncle has sent you the smallest humming-bird kno:wn 
to the naturalist. 

Herbert — All the birds of this class seem to be elegant 
in figure, and sometimes brilliant in plumage as well as 
rich in song. Music seems to be universal. 

Mamma — God has provided the melody of the little 
birds, perhaps, for the gratification of man, by filling his 
ears with their gentle warblings as he walks abroad. Yet 
how many overlook all these benefits and neglect the les- 
sons they inculcate. The song of the bird, for instance, 
though only the expression of pleasure and content on 
the part of the creature, or the outpourings of affection 
towards its little mate which nestles on its eggs close by, 
ought to teach man thankfulness for the beauties and 
comforts shed around him, and stimulate him to lift his 
heart and lips in unison with songs of praise to the same 
creative Source. Now, dears, enumerate a few of the 
Sparrow class. 

Herbert — The Thrush is the largest songbird, the Black- 
bird is next, the delightful Nightingale, the Lark, the 
Robin Redbreast, the Blackcap, and the Wren, besides many 
others which are strange to us. 
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Janetta — The Sparrow, the Swallow, and the Martin, 
I suppose? 

Mamma — Yes. Those which Herbert has just named 
may be called our choicest masters of harmony; they belong 
to the first of the two divisions into which this order is 
parted, yiz., the soft, slender billed birds, that possess the 
richest strains and feed chiefly on insects. These benefit 
man, as well as please him, by clearing his inclosures of 
the hurtful insects that devour the springing buds and 
flowers. And not the insects only but their eggs, the 
places of whose deposit man might search for in vain, 
chance only now and then favouring their discovery. 

Herbert — ^They eat fruit also, but it is only a fair reward 
for their service. 

Janetta— The blackbirds eat plenty of our cherries though. 

Mamma — They give you a song for them ; "and surely 
out of so many you can spare a few. Some of the others 
in the same division are, the Goldfinch, Fieldfare, Starling, 
and Hedge-sparrow. 

Janetta — This last does not sing? 

Mamma — No, it only calls. All are not alike in the 
quality of song; and some birds are silent with us that sing 
in the countries to which they repair for part of the year 
in search of climate and food congenial to them ; others sing 
only for a month or two. 

Herbert — Sweet robin redbreast does neither. He stays 
with us all the year round, giving us his soothing notes 
often the winter through, and in frost and snow comes to our 
homes for k pension of crumbs. 

Mamm>a — Yes, he is a bright-eyed, bold little fellow, 
and cunning withal. He knows the time when the table- 
cloth is shaken or some kind little one collects the crumbs 
and puts them on the window for him. True to a moment, 
there he is, perched near us on some twig or broken pale. 
In the spring he retires to build in the thickest and shadiest 
hedgerow. The other division contains birds with short 
thick bills, that feed most on grain and fruit. Of these 
are the House-sparrow, Chaffinch, Bullfinch, Yellow-ham- 
mer, Linnet, and many others both foreign and native. 
Some of them, as the sparrow, are often troublesome and 
always numerous, being an artful, plundering, busy little 
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people, ever on the watch to pilfer the harvest field, the 
garden border, and the orchard. 

. Herbert — I have laughed sometimes to see their tricks. 
First one will come on a newly-sown bed of flower seeds, 
while dozens are perking and chirping in some tree or bush 
not far off. Presently another comes, and then another, till 
the whole flock alight and peck away as fast as possible. 

Janetta — But if a step should be heard away they fly till 
you have passed them, then they are at it again. 

Herbert — I have often chased whole droves of sparrows 
from shock to shock in the har^^est fields. 

Mamma — Yet even wasteful as they sometimes are to 
our crops they have their uses; and some birds are known 
to spread seeds over the fsuse of the earth in districts which 
would otherwise be without: and thus a pleasing variety 
embellishes the soil. 

Janetta — How curious ! how can that be ? 

Mammia — It is said that the spice called clove is sown 
by a bird which swallows the berry and then deposits it, 
partly digested, on the ground, so that it springs up into a 
mporotis plant; — and not the clove only but probably other 
seeds are spread abroad in difierent parts by similar means. 
. Janetta — Are there any song-birds in this division ? 

Mamimb — Several. The Canary is one. 

Herbert — ^The linnets, too, remember. The yellow-ham- 
mer also has a sweet and loud though mxmotonotu song, all 
through the heat of a summer noonday. 

Marrnna — The notes of this division are loud, varied, and 
more piercing than those of the soft-billed kind, which are 
mostly low, tender, and soothing. The martin and swallow 
utter only short, twittering notes; they are birds of passage 
also; leaving our cold winters for the warm regions of Egypt 
and the Java Isles, where they continue till our summer 
returns. 

Janetta — What curious nests they build of mud and 
straw, and lined with feathers. On what do they feed ? 

Mamma — Entirely on insects. There is one species of 
swallow inliabiting the coasts of China whose nests are 
esteemed a dainty dish for the table. 

Janetta — A bird's nest? What next, I wonder! 

Mammxi — ^To us it does not appear very inviting, 
certainly. It is a taste acquired by e'p\cure%^ who are 
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probably the chief consumers of them. These nests are 
composed of a gltUinotu substance thrown up by the sea 
waves, which the birds gather and form their nests with. 
The Chinese then tear them from the rocks and dissolve 
them in broth, esteeming them more delicious than oysters. 

Herbert — The swallow seems to be very different from 
the birds of which we have just been speaking. 

Mamma — They have larger mouths, perhaps, to catch 
the insects as they fly or dart after them, long wings, and 
short, slender feet. Larks remain with us all the winter; but 
in Sweden they are birds of passage, for though more hardy 
than the swallow they are not enough so to bear the severity 
of Swedish snows. There they are heralds of spring, returning 
in companies through the fields of air, over land and sea, to 
breed and build, and to gladden the landscape with melody. 

Janetta — I wonder they all arrive safe. 

Marmna — Accidents happen to many by the way. Some 
drop from fatigue and hunger, and others by the net of the 
fowler, who contrives to snare them for the profit they bring 
him when trained for the cage or killed for the tables of 
the luxurious. 

Janetta — Well, I do think that is very cruel, for they 
are too small to be really necessary additions to our food, 
as the poultry kind. 

Mamma — You are right; I am glad you have made such 
an excellent reflection upon it. This practice is only another 
instance how little scrupulous mankind too generally are 
in the gratification of appetite. 

Herbert — Does the nightingale migrate, mamma? 

Mamma — Yes; and the black-cap, willow-wren and 
several others; the linnet also, but only in very cold seasons. 
The common wren and the rest of the small birds remain 
all the year. The wren is our smallest British bird; yet, 
though so tiny, possesses a loud, clear, and sweet pipe. 

Herbert — The nightingale is a little brown bird, is it not ? 

Mamma — Yes, and a very shy one. In England ita 
note is soft, varied, and broken by pauses or intervals of 
silence; but in Italy their song is even more delicious, being 
an uninterrupted flow of harmony; and in both countries 
their melody is enhanced by the deep stillness of night 

Herbert — Mamma, you spoke of the Mocking- bird 
yesterday; is it in this order? 
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Mamma — Yes. It is an inhabitant of America, and a 
most exqnisite musician, though plainly clad in white and 
grey. It is not bigger than a thrush, and besides its own 
sweet and solemn strain, possesses such powers of imitation 
that it can assume the tones of every animal from the wolf 
to the raven. Each bird of the forest it mimics in turn, 
and all have at times been deceived by its call. Nay, its 
delight seems to consist in leading them astray; now allur- 
ing with the notes of their companions, then alarming them 
with the scream of the eagle. 

Janetta — I think this bird is the strangest one we have 
heard of yet. Then it does all this for its own pleasure? 

Mamm^a — ^To be sure: it is an uncultivated genius, and 
is most pleasing when most natural, though easily taught 
and domesticated. It is much prized by the Americans, 
and often builds near their houses, feeding on the fruits 
and berries of the garden or orchard. All night long it 
sits on the chimney-top, pouring forth the most melodious 
variations of note. These qualities, however, have made it 
so much sought after that it is now rare in many parts, 
except as a cage bird. The canary is another of this divi- 
sion, and came originally from the Canary Isles. 

Herbert — ^They are bred up in this country, I think, for 
the cage; but they do not rove in our fields. 

MamwM — No, they are to^> tender; but the bird-fanciers 
rear them in apartments fitted up for the purpose. The 
little ones are there trained. Goldfinches are taught the 
song of the canary, and the bullfinch to whistle tunes from 
the hand-organ or other instruments. 

Janetta — Some are taught tricks, too. I saw a canary 
once who would appear to die at the word of command, and 
also perform many little manoeuvres. 

Herbert — I do not mind keeping rabbits, but I do not 
like to see birds that are by nature so free and uncon fined, 
shut up in a narrow cage. Then their song is painful to 
me; but in the fields nothing delights me so much as to 
listen to the linnet, the lark, and all the sweet choristers, so 
full of life and spirit. 

Mamma — I agree with you. Yet half the little cage 
birds have never known liberty; having been bred in 
captivity from parents who were captives by birth like 
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themselves. When fhey are caught fall grown it is indeed 
barbarous, for they can never be thoroughly reconciled, and 
their song is but the lamentation of a prisoner. 

Herbert — Poor little innocents! Every beam of sun- 
shine must remind them of their home in the green wood. 

Janetta — Humming-birds have no song, have they, aunt? 

Mamma — No ; but their colours are inexpressibly rich 
and glittering. Changing purples or shining greens, reds, 
&c., beyond the reach of tongue or pencil. 

Herbert — And so small, too. One species is not bigger 
than a hazel-nut. 

Mammal — In the " Far West," as America is often styled, 
they give a finishing touch to the beauty of the rich and 
luxuriant scene. Their rapid wings, ever hovering over the 
flowers, are never still from dawn to sunset; and their forky 
tongues ever thrust lightly into the cup of every flower to 
extract the honey which is their only food. 

Herbert — Why are they called humming-birds, mamma? 

Mamma — Because this rapid motion causes a humming 
sound, something like that produced by the wings of the 
bee. Their nests are wonderful; little, tiny things, sus- 
pended from the point of a tender twig of the orange, 
pomegranate, or citron tree, occasionally even on plants 
within the houses. 

Herbert — ^There is one or two of these nests in our 
collection, Janet; I had forgotten it till this moment. One 
is no bigger than half a hen's egg^ and within are some tiny 
white eggs about the size of peas. It seems that the birds, 
though not all of them so tuneful as our plainer vocalists, 
are very brilliantly and beautifully feathered in those 
countries where Mrs. Hemans has told us, 

** The feathery Palm trees rise, 
And the Date grows ripe under sunny skies, 
And strange, bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things.'*— rAe Better Land* 

Janetta — What sweet lines! I wish I could remember 
what I read, as you do, Herbert. It is all I can do to get 
the lessons I have to learn by heart. 

MammA — It is your sad habit of inattention to the 
thing you are about, my love : a fault too common amongst 
children, especially girls of your lively temper. The first 
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thing that occurs, the merest trifle, no matter what, attracts 
their easily-diverted thoughts from the subject of their 
employment, and the impression it ought to make on the 
mind is erased. Resolution and perseverance, however, 
may overcome our most firmly rooted habits; and I trust 
that Janet will exercise both qualities with success, other- 
wise good abilities are useless. 

Janetta — I intend to try, dear aunt, to be all you wish, 
that papa may love me. 

Mamma — Begin directly, dear Janetta. To-day is yours, 
to-morrow doubtful. Good abilities are rich gifts to us, — 
talents that we are to increase and make use of; and which 
it is our duty to cultivate with industry, for the good of 
others as well as oursehres. 

I will indeed think of this, said Janetta, kissing her aunt; 
but Herbert does not want this advice, for he is always 
attentive. 

Not always, said Herbert, coaxing the bright tresses of his 
blue-eyed cousin. Mamma will tell you I used to be very 
inattentive and careless indeed. I am only trying to amend. 

Nor have you done so in vain, my son, replied his mother. 
Do not be discouraged either, Janetta, added she; I re- 
member being careless and inattentive myself when a child, 
but my good governess used to reason with me so seriously 
that I resolved to amend; and at last, after a great effort of 
eelf-control, I conquered the habit. 



Imaginary f not real; invented by the 

fancy. 
Reckkiti careless of consequences. 
Trilled, from trill, to utter trembling, 

quavering notes. 
ThHUingt piercing through every part 

or sense. 
Slanting, in an uneven, sloping direction. 
Card, to sing and make melody. 
VocaHsti, those viho sing ; from vocal, 

belonging to the voice. 
ChorUters, those who compose a diorus, 

a number of singers Joining their 

voices in the same melody. 
InculeaU, to enforce by constant repeti- 
tion. 
Stimulate, to urge or rouse to exertion. 
JEnitmerate, to count or reclion the 

number of anything. 
Jkpoiit, a thing laid up ; from deposit, 

to store, to lay by. 
CongenicU, having the same nature or 



tastes; agreeable or wholesome to 

the constitution or appetite. 
Pension, an allowance given by another. 
Vigoroui, healthy, strong. 
Monotonous, having only one note or 

sound, want of variety. 
Acquired, gained by practice, labour, 

power, or study. 
Epicures, persons given to luxurious 

eating. 
Glutinous, having the qualitv of glue or 

gum, sticlcing firmly togetner. 
Enhanced, heightened in value or 

esteem. 
Manasuvre*, nuinagement in changing 

position so as to display to the best 

advantage ; from a military term sig 

nifying the arrangement of the troops 

on the field according to the best and 

most expeditious methods. 
Erased, destroyed, rubbed out; from 

erase, to scrape or rub out 




CHAPTER Vm. 

THE CRANE KIND. 
MOKE TREASURES. 
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TLe collection of nests and feathers rapidly increased ; 
and the little cousins soon possessed quite a cabinet of 
curiosities. Herbert and Janetta nere Favonrites in the 
village, both among rich and poor. What made them so? 
I will tell you. They were welt mannered and good i 
neither forward nor rudely shy; neither proud nor too 
familiar with their inferiors, but ever ready to do good to 
alt as far as young children can. Onemomingalftd brought 
a beautiful little Kingfisher that he had found dead in 
the meadows. It had been shot in the wing, and evi- 
dently escaped the sportsman only to perish with pain and 
hunger. 
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Well, said Herbert, when the kingfisher is stufied, it will 
be a beaatifal specimen to put in our museum. I cannot, 
however, help wishing the poor bird was alive. I should 
like to have seen it flying about the river banks. 

Look at Wallace, said Janetta, as they stood on the lawn 
examining their prize; how he is snuffing at it. 

He would like to have it for a dainty morsel, I dare say, 
replied Herbert. Would you not, old fellow? Down, 
down, it will not do. 

The same afternoon, when the cousins were seated as usual 
in the bower, Janetta's first question was about the king- 
fisher, with a request that her aunt would tell them the 
order to which it belonged. 

Mam/ma — It is a bird which seems to unite the nature of 
several races in one, but is placed among the Crane kind; 
of which I am now going to tell you. 

Herbert — These are the GrallsB of Linnfleus. 

Mamma — Yes ; birds that chiefly inhabit marshy swamps 
and reedy fens, and feed on the insects, worms, frogs, or 
small fish that abound in such spots. They difler from 
waterfowl in being unable to swim; and are a wild, free 
race, that have not been domesticated by man, as the poultry 
or song-birds. Some of the insect feeding kinds are sought 
by the fowler as rarities for the table; but those that live 
on fish are generally strong, oily and coarse fieshed. 

Herbert — They are usually furnished with very long 
legs, I think. 

Mamma. — Yes, for wading in the oozy ground; long 
necks to reach their food, and long bills, whose sense of 
feeling, seated at their tips, is very acute and enables them 
to perceive the food. 

Janetta — But this kingfisher has very short legs. 

Mam,m>a — ^The kingfisher cannot be said to rank with 
the larger crane species of which we are now speaking; but 
all in this class do not possess the same characteristics. 

Herbert^-'ThQ Stork and the Crane are very celebrated, 
mamma, and are frequently spoken of in the Bible. 

Mamma — Both were well known in ancient times as 
well as the present, and are noted for attachment to their 
species. I shall give you a short description of each, aj9 
they difler from one another, and also from others in the 
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same order. The crane is an ashr-ooloared, tall, slender 
bird, with a long neck and legs. Its habits are wandering 
but sociable, as they are always seen in flocks. They feed 
on vegetables, insects, reptiles and grain ; but com is their 
favourite diet, and they often do great damage to the fEimier 
by trampling down his fields and rooting up the newly sown 
grain. 

Herbert — No desirable neighbours! Are there any in 
England? 

Mamma — They do not visit us now; but there are few 
parts of Europe where they are not found. And they are 
sometimes seen crossing the country in troops of fifty or a 
hundred. They were once known in England, but it is 
now become too populous for them. 

Herbert — Otherwise our cornfields were a rich pasture 
for them. I think our farmers may rejoice at their absence. 

MaTfimxi — ^I think so. The crane migrates oftener than 
the smaller birds of passage. He is something like the 
gypsies, a wanderer from place to place according to the 
supply of food. Europe is his home in autumn; part of. 
the winter he visits the southern climates, returning to 
Europe in the spring. In the summer he crosses to the 
arctic regions, which then seem his favourite residence. 
The cry of the crane is louder than that of any other bird, 
and when heard near almost deafens one. It is even 
heard in the clouds when the bird itself is invisible. 

Janetta — They can fly, then? 

itfamiTto— Yes, because they have light bodies and wide- 
spreading wings that enable them to float in the highest 
regions of air, out of the reach of man and almost of birds of 
prey. The loud cries of the leading birds direct their flight and 
regulate their descent or rising when they stop on their way 
for refreshment. Cranes generally choose the most solitary 
places for building. 

Herbert — Mamma, I met with a passage in Homer the 
other day which spoke of their manner of flight. — 

** The cranes embodied fly 
With noise, and order, through the mid-way sky.** 

Ma/mma — ^There are many passages relating to the migra- 

^'on of the crane and other birds among the poets. Jeremiah 

^ions it in the 7th verse of his 8th chapter: ^^ Yea, the 
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stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the 
turtle, the crane, and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming." Homer, Janet, was an ancient poet of the Greeks, 
who has been styled the Father of Poetry; and his two 
famous works, the Iliad and the Odyssey, have descended 
to the present day without losing any of their value by 
the advance of knowledge amongst mankind. 

Herbert — Now for the Stork, which seems to be a general 
fi&vourite. 

ifamma-^This bird, unlike the crane, is sure to be found 
in the neighbourhood of towns and cities. 

Herbert — David says, in the 104th Psalm, "as for the 
stork, the fir trees are her house." 

Mamma — This alludes to their places of building, which 
are sometimes high trees, chimney tops, houses, &c. 

Janetta — ^These last are curious places for a large bird, 
as I suppose it is. 

Mamma — They are seldom molested, being held in great 
estimation on account of the traditions related of them. 
Some of these arise probably from its use in destroying the 
frogs and serpents abounding in the marshes and low situa- 
tions which it frequents, as it preys not on grain but on 
reptiles, insects, &c. The Dutch have a particular vene~ 
ration for it, and it may be seen quietly feeding in their 
busy streets. The ancient Egyptians and Thessalonians 
worshipped the stork, paying it divine honours ; they made 
it also the emblem of piety and gratitude. 

Herbert — What wicked idolaters ! That is what God 
meant, then, by ^Hhe abominations of the Egyptians," when 
he commanded the Jews to avoid the sin of following 
idolatrous worship like their heathen neighbours. 

Mamma — It was. The stork was only one of the many 
animals and objects of created nature that the Egyptians 
worshipped. The stork is a silent bird ; the only noise it 
can make is a clapping of one part of its bill against the 
other. 

Herbert^^Thej migrate likewise, for Jeremiah speaks 
of the stork first of all. 

Mamma — They withdraw from Europe before winter, 
the whole flock assembling at the time dictated by their 
instinct as fit for the journey. They fly in ranks, either 
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resembling a long column like the letter I, or in two lines, 
like a V with the top downwards. We will now name a 
few birds in the same order. There are a few more species 
of crane, about which you can read some other time; some 
peculiar to the tropical parts of the world, as the Numidian 
Crane, &c. 

Herbert — The Heron is one of this class, I think? 

Mamma — Yes. A perfect freshwater tyrant, yet so 
cowardly that it flies in terror even from the little sparrow- 
hawk ; and indolent to the greatest degree, while its appe- 
tite is insatiable. There are several species, all possessing 
the same dispositions, which make them enemies to fish- 
ponds and rivers; whose finny tenants they not only devour 
in immense numbers, but wound many that are too large 
to carry off". It is a solitary thief, also ; plundering in 
solitary silence, equally dexterous in seizing prey when on 
the wing or when wading in the shallow parts of the stream, 
and darts on the prize with unfailing aim. When gorged, 
it stands by the water side mute and motionless, till hunger 
obliges it to renew its toil. 

Herbert — A gluttonous bird ! It resembles the four- 
footed Glutton of America. There are plenty of examples 
in Nature to show us how disgusting is this vice. 

Mamma — The heron is one of the greatest, yet is always 
lean, bony, and ill fleshed. They build in companies, like 
the rook, and in high, inaccessible trees near freshwater 
rivers, lakes, &c. If they can find a deserted nest of the 
rook or owl a pair of herons will take possession, glad to 
escape the trouble of building one. 

Herbert — ^Was it not an ancient diversion to go heron 
hawking? 

Mamma — It was; their nests being frequent in the large 
forests which clothed the then only scantily cultivated 
country, and all kinds of wild birds were more numerous in 
consequence. Their loud cries, and large, waving wings, 
BS they flitted heavily through the trees, added also to the 
solemn character of the scenery. 

Herbert — Heron feathers seem to have been used as Of- 
naments to the cap or hat worn by gentlemen, mamma. 
Fitz- James, in 'The Lady of the Lake,' wore a "cap with 
heron plumage trim." 
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Mamma — ^In anoent tuoea, festfaen, &C., in the cap 
denoted the lank of the weaier, md dirtingniBhed the ehie^ 
the knight, and the 'sqniie, firam the peasantry and the 
common people. The plomage of the hto>n, though not 
alike in idl the speeiea, is veij elegant. In one kind the 
head and throat are white, the former adorned with a crest 
of long, hlack feathers. The wings aie light grey, but 
beneath them are some long and very soft black feathers, 
which were formerly used as ornaments to the caps of 
knights. I forgot to tell you that, like all gluttonous 
animals, there are times when the heron cannot meet with 
sufficient food to satisfy its craving appetite, such as in 
icy frosts, &c. Then the poor, half-starved creature is 
forced to content itself with eating the plants that edge the 
water side. The Bittern, a bird remarluible for its singular 
cry, is smaller than the heron. There are many water-birds 
whose notes, mostly wild and discordant, give to the solitary 
banks of the river or lake a character peculiar to itself. 
The bittern exceeds them all in its dismal and hollow moan- 
ing or booming noise, which is so loud as to be heard a 
mile 0% and commences in the evening time. Refer to 
your favourite 'Lady of the Lake,' where it is often alluded to. 

**' And the bittern sounds his drum 
Booming from the sedgy shallow/^ 

The boom of the bittern is repeated several times, like 
quick strokes on a drum; a pause follows, after which it 
commences again. » 

Herbert — Does it build like the heron? 

Mamma — No; nor feed like it. Its nest is laid amidst 
deep rushes ; and it feeds on the water-insects, &c. When 
these are scarce, it regales on th^ vegetables, which make 
its flesh plump and wholesome. It is a very timid, indolent 
bird, seeking concealment in the most retired and desolate 
spots; hence, with us it is mostly found iu the northern parts 
of England and Scotland, where the scenery is in some 
places more wild and uooultivated. Birds of this order, 
avoiding the deep waters, frequent only shallow parts, 
where they can more easily obtain their prey. 

Herbert — It is often spoken of in the Bible as inhabiting 
waste and desolate places in common with the owl, &c. 
Isaiah says of Zion that it ''shall lie waste; none shall 

a 
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pass through it for ever and eyer. But the cormorant and 
the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it." 

Mamma — Appropriate emblems of its utter desolation, 
as all these creatures frequent only such lonely uninhabited 
spots. 

Herbert — I was looking at the picture of a Flamingo the 
other day, mamma. It is amongst the crane kind, but 
has web feet, which they have not. 

Janetta — And, aunt, I saw one also of a bird with a 
great bill, like a spoon or ladle :^H3uch an odd looking 
creature ! 

Mamma — Both belong to the cranes. The flamingo is 
the most beautiful, the tallest, and the most remarkable of 
the whole race. Although its feet are webbed, like the 
goose, it does not swim, but wade ; its long legs bearing it 
far enough into the water for its prey. The flamingo was 
once found on all the coasts of Europe, but its beauty, and 
the delicacy of its flesh, made it eagerly sought for, and it 
has long retired to those countries where human inhabitants 
are few. 

Herbert — They are found in Africa and America. 

Mammna — They still frequent the most deserted spots 
and tracts near the sea-shore, salt-water lakes, and swampy 
islands. Mariners of vessels sailing near the shores, have 
seen whole troops drawn up in regular lines, or feeding in 
flocks, with a sentinel on ihe look-out. 

Janetta — That is something like the monkeys you used 
to tell us about. 

Mamma — This flamingo is a faithful one, too; for if 
danger appears only to threaten, he screams with a voice 
like a shrill trumpet, and the whole body take flight, 
echoing a tremendous chorus. When feeding, they observe 
a perfect silence. In these days, the flamingo is very 
scarce and shy ; and though soon made familiar when taken 
young, they pine away for want of their natural aliments. 
When three years old, its plumage becomes of a bright 
scarlet, except some of the wing feathers, which are of a deep 
black. 

Janetta^^uBt like a soldier ! If it were not a peacefal, 
inofiensive animal, it might be called the soldier-bmL 
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Mamma — ^It has a red coat, certainly. The Spoonbill 
jou spoke of just now has a beautiful rose-coloured or 
crimson plumage ; even its odd-shaped bill is of the same 
hue. This is, however, onljr the American species; the 
European spoonbill is usually of a dirty white. At the 
Cape of Good Hope they run tamely about the houses, as 
useful, though unshapely guests. 

Janetta — ^Useful ! What do they, aunty ? 

Mamma — Eat the frogs, serpents, toads, &c., which 
infest that part of the country. So you see they are useful 
birds. They build like the heron, and often in company 
with it. Herbert, love, is that your Natural History on 
the bench ? Open it, and see what other birds come under 
the Crane kind. 

Herbert — Yes, mamma. Oh, I see! A number of 
small birds, much alike in habits, haying shorter bills to 
pick up the insects l3ring nearer the surface of the meadow, 
swamp, or sea-sand; the long-billed sorts, just noticed, 
sucking up the worms, spawn, &c. from the muddy bottom. 
These small birds are swift of foot, and run rapidly along 
the ground in search of food; while, by wing, they traverse 
immense tracts of land withoiA &tigue. Their bills, like 
all of this order, are exceedingly sensitive, enabling them 
to distinguish their food. Amongst them, many are natives 
or visitors of Britain, and others belong to distant parts of 
the globe. 

Mamma — And these it is impossible and needless to 
examine separately, so we will take the foremost, which 
are those with bills about three or four inches long. The 
Curlew is one ; you have seen them, Herbert, by the sea- 
side. 

Berbert-^Yea; and how busy they seemed, searching 
the wet sands left bare by the tide. They made a curious 
screaming noise. 

Mamma — " Wild as the scream of the curlew."* The 
Woodcock is a bird about the size of a pigeon, and the 
Snipe is smaller still. Both are found, with one or two 
more, in low situations, by watery brakes and covered 
hedges. They build on the ground among reeds, and feed 
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on insects in the worm state. The Sandpiper, so called 
from its whistling and piping noise as it runs over the 
sands ; and the Roffe, wudi has a frill of feathers round 
its throat, hare shorter bills; the Lapwing, * Plover, 
Dotterel, and others, very short ones. Now, the migra- 
tions of these water-birds differ in their time from all those 
we have yet spoken o^ can jrou tell me why ? 

Herbert — They seem to be of a more hardy constitu- 
tion ; and as their food depends on the productions of the 
waters, instinct, I suppose, directs them to seek the 
northern and arctic regions in summer, when insects are 
abundant and the bands of the ice break and leave the 
streams free. 

Mamma — Yes. They seek us, therefore, only m our win- 
ters, which are not often severe enough to cut off all supply 
by the freezing of the rivers. But in summer, when simikff 
effects are produced by the diying of the swampy groonds, 
&c., those that reside with us even all the year retire to 
the tops of our bleakest hills, and return in winter to haunt 
the marshes and low meadows. 

Herbert — ^Another reason, I should think, manmia, is, 
that the drier the ground, the more ^iifficult it is to dive 
their bills into it. 

Mamma — ^True, it would be apt to break their tender 
bills ; and moreover the grubs and worms which were in 
winter imbedded there, have become winged insects, sport- 
ing in the beams of the summer-day, 

Janetta — You saw a number of different insects flying 
about the river banks, Herbert ; is it possible these were 
first worms and grubs ? 

Herbert — I believe all insects are deposited in eggs, 
which become worms, till, after one or two changes more, 
they break forth winged creatures, that sport in the air, lay 
their eggs, and die. 

Mcmima — Quite right; and in these various states they 
have various retreats; and numbers inhabit the mnddy 
banks, swamps, or beds of rivers and brooks. Now, for 
the Kingfisher, which merits a separate description. Yon 
see it has a round, full body, like the sparrow tribe ; bat its 
appetite is as rapacious as if it were a bird of prey. 

Herbert — ^Except that it is formidable only to fisL 
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Mamma — They are its natnial food. I think 70a 
will say its plumage is gay enough, exhihiting, as €k>ld- 
smith says, ^'the beantifol plumage of the peaoock, the 
shading^ of the hummiug-biid." It is one of our gay- 
est British birds. — Do you note any other resemblance, 
Herbert ? 

Herbert — It has a bill resembling those of the crane 
kind, but its legs and neck are short, like the Swallow's, 
and the whole bird is not much bigger. 

Mamma — It is not very elegant in its figure, but its 
bright and varied colours atone for the defect ; and when 
sporting in a sunny day, these assume a brilliance quite 
dazzling. Something like the humming bird, it is always 
on the wing, not hovering over the flowers, indeed, but the 
waters of the river, into which it darts when the fish appear 
near the surface, and seizes its prize with unerring aim. 

Herbert — It must be an expert fisherman. 

Jfamnsa— It is, and one of the most voracious of the 
feathered followers of this craft. 

JanettO'-'-^'WheTe does it build ? 

Mamma — Many have been the ridiculous stories told of 
this bird and its habits. Some of the old writers pretended 
that it laid its eggs on the sea sand in winter, and during 
the incubation and rearing of the brood, which occupied 
about fourteen days, that the winds became hushed, the 
sea smooth and <»Im. These were called by the sailors 
halcyon days, and were hailed with pleasure during that 
inclement season. Others said, that it built on the waves 
themselves. 

Herbert — Ha! ha! I should scarcely know how to 
believe the miracle. 

Mamma — ^This is only one of the many ridiculous tales 
which mankind in former times received as true, without 
taking the trouble of ascertaining the terity for them- 
selves. Naturalists of modem days have found that the 
ancients made as great a mistake about the kingfisher as 
they did respecting other objects in creation. It la3rs its 
eggs in holes, which it hollows out in the soft soil of the 
river bank. 

Herbert — Close by its larder, then, for the convenience 
of feeding its young. 
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Mamma — You see how instinct works throngbont the 
animal race, and how God has given them powers of pro- 
viding for every necessity. The bird always places this 
hole high enough to prevent inundation from any rising 
of the water. Sometimes a deserted rat-hole or the cavity 
of a decayed tree on the bank serves its turn, and it has 
only to line it with willow-down. It has often one or two 
broods in the year ; and the male bird is as faithftd and 
tender as the far-famed turtle-dove to its little companion ; 
bringing her, all the time of her sitting, large supplies of 
their finny food. 

Herbert — I wish ours had not been shot, although, when 
stuffed it will greatly adorn our museum. We might have 
found it out, perhaps, and watched its movements as it flew 
about fishing in the river. 

Mamma — There may be others. We will go that way 
soon, and see what we can find. 

Herbert — ^There is a bird in the moat at farmer Grood's, 
which he calls a Waterhen. There are plenty of reeds and 
rushes, you know, for it to hide in. Does it belong to the 
waterfowl ? It can swim, for I have been near enough to 
catch a view of it. 

Mamma — ^This^ and the Coot, a larger bird, very like 
it, seem to form another of those gradations we observe 
between each kind. They appear to be a species be- 
tween the crane and the waterfowl. They have tiie 
long legs and neck of the crane, yet swim rather than 
wade; the feet have a slight membrane, resembling 
that of waterfowl, but are not exactly webbed, though 
enough so for swimming; the wings and beak are 
short. 

Herbert — ^The Waterhen appeared a small and black- 
feathered bird. 

Mamma — It is, and is generally found wherever the 
stream is edged with sedgy plants, in ponds surrounded 
with shrubs, or in pools covered with the green weed in 
which ducks delight. The waterhen likes inhabited spots; 
the coot, unfrequented rivers and rush-bordered lakes : the 
first builds a nest of sticks and roots under the low shrubs 
near her retreat ; tbe last makes a floating nest on the 
water, amongst the reeds. 
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•/an^^^o— She is not afraid the water should drown her 
brood, then ? 

Mamma — ^No, because as soon as they leave the shell 
they are as much at home there as the chicks of the poultry 
kind are on land, and swim as easily as the others run 
about. — Now, run in, our time is expired. To-morrow, 
we will begin the Waterfowl. 



Oozy^ muddy ; from oose» the soft mud 
or mire at the bottom of rivers. 

Popu/otM, well peopled; full of in- 
habitants. 

TTQditi(m»t histories delivered by word 
of month only, from age to age ; not 
delivered in writing. 

Venxratxont respect ; awe. 

InsaHtMei greedy beyond measure ; 
never satisfied. 

RQ>tileSt animals that creep or crawl, as 
snakes, lizards, worms, &c. 

Seatindt one who watches in case of 
danger, on the approach of which he 
alarms the others ; a watcher. 



Traverse, to wander over. 

Notet in music, a single sound, or one 
taken separately out of many notes 
composing a melody. 

Cra/tf a calling, employment, or trade. 

Haicjfon, placid, peaceful; from Hal- 
cyon, a bird that the ancients sup- 
posed to breed on the sea, which was 
sure then to be calm and stUI. 

Fmty, truth. 

Inundation, the overflow of waters ; a 
flood. 

CavUy, a hollow place or hole. 

Bedffy, overgrown with grass and flag 
weeds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WATERFOWL. 



THE VISIT TO THE MENAGERIE. 



Herbert and Janetta had an unexpected treat. A large 
tnenagerie came to a amall town within a ride from their 
home. Herbert's kind papa took the children in hie fpg 
to see it What a pleasant occurrence ! for they were able 
to examine many animals and birds about which they bad 
lately read or oouveised. Some of the Parrot kinds ; the 
American Condor, the Ostrich, Emn, &c. The Pelican of 
the Wilderness, also, which was to fonn the subject of their 
next conversation. They were mnch delighted with its 
sininilar pouch ; and came home very anxious to hear more 
They arrived in time for an early tea, and their 
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papa having some business which engaged him for most of 
the evening with his steward, mamma kindly indulged 
their curiosity by relating its habits of life. 

Now, Herbert, said she, it is a lovely evening, where 
shall we find a retreat ? 

Herbert — I should like, mamma, to go into the hilly 
meadow near the grove, if there is time. I wish to visit 
all our &vourite spots once more before I go back to school, 
and there are now only a few days left. From the circular 
seat under the hawthorn we can see the sun set, and hear 
the nightingales in the grove. 

ifamma— Let us proceed thither, then, and bring your 
Natural History. Come, Wallace, you shall go too. 

Having arrived there, and seated themselves on the 
rustic bench, mamma began as follows: — ^We are now 
come to a tribe totally distinct &om all other birds in 
habits and form. Which of you can name the first and 
greatest distinction ? 

Janetta looked puzzled and thoughtful, but before she 
had fixed on the answer, Herbert replied, — The toes, which 
are united by webs, for swimming, after the manner of 
amphibious animals. 

Mamma — All the Waterfowl we shall now describe 
are also short-legged, and for this reason, as unfit for 
walking on land as they are qualified for swimming in 
water. In this great cIhjbs are many with rapacious, active 
dispositions, well fitted for depredation by sharp, straight 
bills to pierce, or hooked ones t;o hold their finny prize. 
Such are the Gull kind, which prey more by flying on the 
surface of the water, to seize the fish as they pass. 

Herbert — There seems to be no tribe of animals without 
individuals of plundering and greedy habits. 

Mamma ~r^^ is universally waged by the strong 
against the weak, and the effects of Man's fall is imparted 
even to the animal creation. Foremost amongst the Gulls 
is the Albatross, an inhabitant of the tropical seas of Africa 
and America, the fiercest and most formidable of aqtuitie 
fowl of the rapacious kind. It lives upon fish and even 
small waterfowl, which, like the other Gulls, it takes 
upon the wing; its usual prey, also, are the flying-fis^ 
which abound in those regions. The smaller guUs ' 
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often pursued by the albatross, who takes from them the 
fish the J have just caught. The Cormorant is another ; 
a glutton whose appetite is never satisfied, and whose 
digestion is so rapid that it is always fishing, by night as 
well as day ; wherever there are fish, in fresh waters or 
deep seas, the cormorant resorts, and devours numbers. 
He difiers, too, from the other gulls, by being a diver 
under the water as well, and after pursuing and watching 
the fish with great dexterity, will, though large and heavy, 
pounce down upon it from a vast height, and dive beneath 
the waves to secure it. Its legs, placed far back in its 
body, assist it greatly in this ; thus, you see, every crea- 
ture is formed for its mode of life. 

Herbert — Mamma, I have read that the Chinese train 
the cormorant for fishing, as other nations did the hawk 
for the pursuit of game. 

Mamma — Yes, and the fisher carries a number perched 
on the end of his boat to the lake or canal, where they 
quietly wait his signal to begin fishing. 

Janetta — I wonder, as they are so greedy, they do not 
eat the fish. 

Mam.ma — Ah, but a ring is put over their throats, to 
prevent their swallowing; and when their work is finished, 
they are rewarded with a meal, or allowed to fish for 
themselves. 

Herbert — Here is a picture of the Common OuU in my 
book. These do not dive ? 

Mammal — No, they feed on substances which they find 
on or near the sur£u$e. 

Herbert — I have often seen these birds, floating in flocks 
upon the sea waves ; as if borne along without any effort 
of their own; rising and sinking with the swell of the 
waters ; their grey and white plumage lighted up with 
the rays of the sun. 

Mamma — They add a pleasant life to the sparkling 
ocean, and now and then break the murmur of the tide 
with their shrill cries. Thus, you see, wherever the land 
birds cease to haunt, the searfowl take their place, and 
parts otherwise waste and solitary, are stocked with 
creatures suited by nature to inhabit there. The gentle 
and tame acelimties of oar eastern coasts give us but a 
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faint idea of the grandeur and majestic boldness of the 
rocks and precipices which form the scenery on our 
northern shores, where flocks of sea-fowl repose and sport 
comparatively undisturbed. There, too, the cormorant, 
the gannet, &c. pursue their prey; and all build their 
nests in the rocks or sandy nooks along the sea-shore. 

Herbert — The next race are the Penguins. 

Mamma — ^These are divers, whose heavy, short-winged, 
clumsy bodies unfit them for fishing by flight, although 
possessed of appetites as eager and voracious as the others. 
This is provided against by their peculiar and dexterous 
mode of striking the water with their short legs and feet, 
which, placed far back, enable them to sink beneath the 
water in a moment. 

Herbert — Now, we shall come to some fowls which 
afibrd us delicious repasts and downy beds. 

Manvma — Yes, but you are so well acquainted with the 

habits of Ducks and Geese that I shall pass them over. 

The Swan is in this division. It is, however, only an 

ornamental domestic. You have seen the tame swan, 

Herbert, and it is oftener met with in this country than the 

wild one, of which only a few occasionally frequent the most 

northern points of Scotland, the Orkney and Shetland isles. 

Mankind, struck with the beauty and graceful motions of 

the swan, and especially the White or Mute Swan, have 

taken it to adorn their cultivated possessions, and have 

made it the tenant of their lakes and streams. Poets, 

in all ages, have sung its praises in the most rapturous 

strains, often attributing to it qualities of which it is 

totally destitute. Of all the descriptions of the bird, 

however, I know of none more beautiful than that of 

Milton, in his ' Paradise Lost,' — 

** The swan, with arched neck, 
And white wings, mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oaiy feet** 

Herbert — These are ^ very beautiful and correct. Our 
swan always carries herself with an air of proud dignity. 

Janetta — The beautiful down, too makes such nice 
tippets. 

Mamma — Is it not beautiful ? White and fleecy as the 
purest snow. The ancients asserted that the swan had a 
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melodious voice, but it has been found a mere fable, for the 
tame swan is totally mute, and the wild one has a scream 
or whoop very little less discordant than that of the wild 
goose. The swan is very solicitous for the safety of its 
yoang, and at these times^— 

** Bears forward fierce, and guards her osier isle,** 

as our poet Thomson has it. 

Herbert — I suppose the swan btiilds after the manner of 
waterfowl. 

Mamma — Yes, among the reeds and rushes of the lake 
or river. Young swans are called Cygnets. The Black 
Swan, a native of New Holland, is a very elegant bird, 
resembling the tame swan in size and form, its plumage 
only being of a deep black, and its bill a bright red. The 
swan feeds on water-plants, roots, and seeds near the sur- 
face, bread and com. This is the great difference in this 
last division of water-birds, — all of them feeding on vege- 
tables, insects, and grain ; and well fitted for the harmless 
and inoffensive lives which they lead. 

Herbert — As with the rabbit, hare, and with land-birds 
of the poultry kind, they are more fruitful, and bring up 
numerous broods, which they instantly lead to the weedy 
pond or stream. 

Mamma^-^B,ight. You hasire observed that rapacious 
fowl, both of land and water, are in a manner barren. 
The rapacious sea-fowl, as the penguin, &c., lay but one or 
two eggs — all, but five or six only, after the manner of the 
land birds of prey. Their flesh, also is rank and ill-tasted. 

Herbert — The fish that waterfowl eat, then, abounding 
in oil, gives a flavour to their flesh. 

Mamma — And even to their feathers, which, in. some, 
are offensively strong. The Goose and Duck kind furnish 
not only good feathers, but their excellence as food soon 
induced man to make them his domestics. 

Janetta — Are there wild ducks and geese ? 

Mamma — Oh, yes, to be sure. Domestication has 
created a perfect distinction between the races in the 
colours of their plumage, but still the descent from the 
original wild species can be plainly traced. Tame ducks 
have been so varied by domestication that no two speciee 
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agree in colour and size. Of wild ducks, there are several 
species, much resembling our farm-yard favourites in their 
habits of life ; and in the different quarters of the globe, 
their varieties and numbers are astonishing. Great 
Britain has several kinds, some resident, some visitors only, 
for as they fly and swim easily, numbers come to us in 
winter from Lapland and other northern shores. 

Herbert — These are wild fowl, I think, and are allured 
into places called decoy ponds, by tame ducks, or decoys, 
trained for the purpose, where they are snared and taken 
for sale in our markets. Wild geese are smaller than the 
tame species, and breed in the northern parts of Europe. 
In winter they take wing for the more temperate regions ; 
and may sometimes be seen flying overhead in large 
flocks. The goose is a most useful and plentiful bird. 
Tell me, Janetta, what it supplies us with. 

Janetta — Its flesh is excellent food ; its feathers make 
us soft beds ; and the quills of its wings furnish us with 
pens for writing. 

Mamma — ^Their feathers and quills form considerable 
articles of commerce^ and numbers of tame geese are reared 
for these alone. Quantities of feathers, both of geese and 
other fowl, are imported from Hudson's Bay, Green- 
land, Iceland, Norway, &c. From the last-named coun* 
tries comes the. beautiful down of the Eider-duck, which 
we mentioned in our conversation on Nests.* The inhabi- 
tants obtain it by robbing the nests of the down they are 
lined with. The birds, regardless, continue to build and 
lay in the same spot till the downy treasure from the 
breasts, both of the male and female, is quite exhausted 
by these continued depredations, when they unwillingly 
seek a ^sh spot for the purpose of breeding. 

Herbert — Thus is every luxury procured at the expense 
of the comfort, if not the life, of the animal that furnishes it. 

Mam/ma — It is so. Because man has multiplied his 
wants, and converted what at first were needless luxuries 
into necessaries he can no longer comfortably dispense with. 
Now, let us notice the Pelican, a dweller in the deserted 
parts of the coasts of Africa and America, and once known 
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in part of Eupope, espeoiallj in Russia ; but from this quar- 
ter of the globe, the pelicans have long absented themselyes. 

Janetta now said with much delight, I am so glad you 
are going to tell us its history. I wished to ask about it 
before, but did not like to be impatient. 

I am pleased to hear you say so, it shows me you are 
already making progress in the performance of good resolu- 
tions, replied her aunt; you have thus exercised two 
virtues, patience and self-denial. .What observations did 
you make on the pelican? 

Janetta — It is very much larger than a goose, or the 
tame swan. Its neck is not very unlike the latter though, 
nor its webbed feet, and it is of a white colour ; but then 
it has a great bill with a pouch underneath. 

Herbert — ^I could not help laughing to see the animal, 
when the keeper put his hand inside this strange bag, and 
stretched it out to ehow how much it would hold. It stood 
quietly enough, staring stupidly round. 

Janetta — It shook its head, however, when he let it go, 
and arranged itiS wings as if it was as well pleased to have 
the ceremony over. Did you see how readily it wrinkled 
up the pouch underneath the bill, Herbert. / 

Mamma — This pouch is used to put in the fish, as it 
takes them, which it does by dozens, till the bag is filled. 

Herbert — It looked very dull and stupid. 

Mamm^ — ^It is a very inactive, though voracious bird. 
Hunger only excites it to motion ; it will fish with great 
effort, till its bag is full, then return to land and devour 
the contents at leisure. 'When hungry it goes again un- 
willingly to work, and thus its time is spent between sleep 
and feeding. The pelican feeds its young with fish till 
they can supply themselves, and macerates them first in its 
bag before it distributes a portion to each. 

Herbert — People seem to have thought the pelican kept 
this bag filled with a supply of wat^r, for its refreshment 
in the desert heats. 

Mamm>a — Many stories were anciently told of this bird ; 
such as its feeding its young with its own blood, &c. : bat 
these are only idle tales to astonish the ignorant ; and it is 
well proved that its bag is used only for the purposes of 
carrying and preparing its food. . 
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Janetta — They do not seem to be fierce birds. 

Mamma — They are perfectly inoffensive, and easily 
tamed, but are useless and disagreeable domestics, from 
their insatiable gluttony, filthy habits, and smell. The 
pelican preys on the large fish as well as on the smaller 
races. We will now make a few concluding remarks on 
the habits and construction of waterfowl in general, and 
then we shall have finished our sketches of Ornithology. 
Who has any question or remark on the subject ? 

Herbert — It appears to me that waterfowl especially 
abound with the oily fluid possessed by birds for the re- 
gulation of their plumage. 

Mamm^ — ^They have not only quantities of this, but 
their flesh also is usually coated with oily fat under the 
skin; and above it is a thick down, which the feathers 
cover. All these provisions contribute to their warmth in 
the cool and liquid element on which they live, and defend 
them from the changes and inclemency of the weather. 

Herbert — These fowl seem to be more numerous in the 
desolate and colder parts of the globe. 

Ma/mma — Though vast quantities of waterfowl frequent 
the shores of Britain, yet only a few breed here. The 
unpeopled shores of the polar circles afford them a more 
secure retreat than our populous country, — there also, 
when the ice relaxes awhile during the* short summers, 
their food is more abundant. The solitary and wide 
expanse of lake, river, swamp, and forest, in Lapland, 
Greenland, and the adjacent northern countries, being more 
genial to these birds during incubation, they leave them 
only when the ice incloses fish and insect in its fast-bound 
prison. Vast numbers, therefore, inhabit these regions, 
and numbers equally immense descend to milder parts at 
the approach of winter. 

Herbert — LinnaBus says, that he has seen them cover 
the surface of the river Calix for eight days and nights. 

Janetta — I suppose that this is in Sweden, for Herbert 
told me the great naturalist was a native of that country. 

Mam/ma — He was, and thus was able to make a per- 
sonal examination into the causes of the wonderful instinct 
which directs these animals to seek their subsistence ac- 
cording to the climate and season. September is the month 
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in which they usually begin to disperse over the southern 
shores of Europe. Some, however, amongst the web- 
footed family, who are more hardy than the rest, continue 
through the rigorous winter of their native climate, and 
visit our temperate parts only when compelled by the 
unusual severity of the atmosphere. Of these are the Wild 
Swan, the Diver, and one or two others. We will now 
take leave of this most interesting portion of the animal 
world over whom mto was appointed ruler, and for whose 
pleasure and use they were created. 

Herbert — Mamma, every animal, whether quadruped or 
bird, seems to have an instinctive dread of man, and even 
the ferocious beasts who have sometimes made him their 
victim, choose those spots which are farthest from his 
dominion. It is said that even the lion will take the 
'beast before he attempts the body of his master. 

Mamma — I believe this is partly correct ; but should 
no beast be at hand, their hunger makes no scruple. 
Turn to the 9th chapter of Genesis in your pocket Bible. 
After the Flood, you will see fresh and unlimited autho* 
rity» as at the Creation, given to man over the beasts of 
the earth. 

Herbert — It is the 2nd verse : " And the fear of you 
and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea ; 
into your hand are they delivered. Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you." Still, mamma, it does 
not mean that we are to destroy without necessity crea-> 
tures that are harmless, or more than we require for our 
food. 

Mamma — ^Certainly not ; but man, prone in all ages to 
abuse the power and the riches bestowed upon him, too 
often indulges in wanton destruction, and thus is more 
worthy of condemnation than the rapacious and fieroe 
tribes whose necessities urge them to slaughter. It is 
evident from God's Word, that the animal tribes were 
created for the benefit of man ; it is therefore lawful to 
take their lives when necessary to provide us with food, 
or their other productions that minister to our comforts^ 
and to do so in the most humane method. It is the waste 
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of life in wanton sport, or the destruction of those whose 
use cannot be made an excuse for necessity, — it is when 
youth amuses himself by robbing nests, or killing and 
taking captive the Jittle harmless tenants of the grove, 
for the sake of mischief; teazing and wounding harmless 
brutes ; or shooting at random, sparrows and small birds, 
without any other object than passing away the valuable 
time which ought to be employed more usefully in seeking 
knowledge, or in bestowing benefit on others, but which, 
from their sinful thoughtlessness, now hangs too heavily 
on their hands ; when these little creatures, as sensitive of 
pain or pleasure, perhaps, as the most delicate amongst 
the human race, are made marks for the exercise of the 
sportsman in taking aim : — that their slaughter becomes a 
cruelty and an abuse of God's gifts, which must displease that 
beneficent Creator, who has declared that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his knowledge. 

Herbert — It is, then, fatal experience that has taught so 
many wild birds and animals to retire into solitary wastes; 
and others who still dwell amongst us to conceal their 
nests with the utmost suhtilty and fly on our approach with 
dpprehenswe terror. 

Mamma — It is. Mariners landing on tracts hitherto 
known but to the beast of the field and bird of the air have 
found the shores and marshes covered with the unconcealed 
nests of sear-fowl, and the inland trees of the wood hung 
with the nests of the land«bird exposed to the light of day. 
The flocks of penguins, &c. which were feeding there did 
not fly from the sound of their footsteps, but even when 
some of their ranks were knocked down and killed, 
stood staring at their invaders till they shared a similar 
fate. 

Janetta — I am astonished they did not fly off then; 
was it because they were so astonished at the strange 
figures and faces that had so suddenly come amongst 
thfem? 

Mamma — It might be so. The penguin is rather a' 
stupid bird ; but the flamingoes did the same, and suffered 
themselves to be shot or taken one by one, unresisting and 
apparently lost in wonder and amazement. Frequent 
depredations have made them shy and wild ; and the 
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flamingo is nuw as scarce as it once was plentiful. Thus, 
you may soon observe that whenever a country becomes 
populous and cultivated, those creatures which are not fit 
to be made domestic servants for their valuable productions 
or captives to delight the ear, flee further and further from 
man s domain or become extinct. 

Herbert — Oh; see, mamma, what beautiful colours are 
lighting the sky; the sun has just sunk behind those clouds 
and left them all like masses of gold. 

Janetia — Listen to our nightingales, too; how sweetly 
they are singing ! 

Mamma — The hours in which they love to sing are 
hastening near. It is time we were returning home; so 
come, my children. 

Conversing playfully as they went the house was soon 
gained, and the young folks not long after sought their 
comfortable beds. 

A day or two only, now remained to the expiration of 
the Midsummer holidays; but Herbert, happy as he was 
at his own dear home, with its loved companions and many 
delights, would not suffer himself to repine at the thoughte 
of returning to school duties and discipline, although 
naturally loth to part from his parents and sweet little 
cousin. 

Janetta, when ouq morning busy by his side in their 
garden, was lamenting the shortness of the time, and said, 
I wish, Herbert, you were not obliged to go to school but 
were going to live at home; and as to lessons, one would 
think you could learn enough here with your papa- and 
mamma. 

My dear Janet, said Herbert, I should like very much 
to live at home, it is true; but there are many things a 
boy must learn before he can become a useful, intelligent 
man, and guide himself through life. I go at the wish of 
my dear papa, to fit myself for the duties of life. Nor is it 
a hardship to me, for after a season of study and obedience, 
*how sweet it is to return to my parents and receive their 
approbation! This is indeed the sweetest and highest 
reward they can bestow on the efforts I have made to 
improve in knowledge during absence. I am then more 
happy than if I had remained at home in comparative idle- 
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ness. Time appears longer when we look forward to any 
stated period tha;Q it is in reality; and six months will soon 
pass over and the holidays arrive a^n. Let us look 
forward with the hope of safely meeting; and endeavour, 
meanwhile, to acquire all the knowledge we can and to 
conquer all had habits. But here comes mamma to the 
arbour; let us join her. Both accordingly hastened away 
in that direction. 

Mamma, said Herbert as she entered, here are 
the Orders, which you desired me to write out for 
Janetta. 

Mamma — Well, then, let us hear them, my love. 

Herbert — First, is Accipitres, or Birds of Prey, with 
hooked beaks, and sharp claws; GallinsB, or Poultry, with 
convex beaks, and feet with a back toe ; PicsB, or Birds of the 
Pie kind, with sharp-^dged bills, the backs of which only 
are convex; Passeres, or the Sparrow kind, with sharp, 
conic beaks, and bent claws ; GrallsB, or the Crane kind, 
with obtuse beaks, and long legs ; Anseres, or Waterfowl, 
with flat, broad bills covered with a skin, and webbed 
feet. 

Thank you, dear Herbert, said his mother; and I am 
sure that is plain and easy enough to recollect ; do you not 
think so, Janetta? 

Janetta — Yes, that I do ; and cousin Herbert shall find 
that I have learned them perfectly by the Christmas 
holidays. 

I shall often think of these Midsunmier holidays when I 
am at school, said Herbert, with a gentle sigh ; and if God 
should permit us to meet round the merry Christmas fire 
I hope to be able to show my dear mamma that her lessons 
have not been in vain. 

Janata — And do write out some more descriptions of 
birds in your book, cousin Herbert. I, also, will try to 
learn all that I can, and to be diligent, persevering, and 
patient. 

Mamma — And both of you, my beloved children, will, 
I hope, remember in cultivating the wisdom of earth to 
unite it with that heavenly wisdom which is the " begin- 
ning of knowledge." (Proverbs, c. i. v. 7.) 
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Herbert and Janettanow went in-doors ; and the cousins 
proceeded to inspect their little musenm, sort its treasures, 
and arrange a few matters respecting its completion. In 
similar employments and in visiting all their favourite 
haunts, the last two days passed rapidly away ; and the 
morning of the third saw Herbert and his father drive off 
from the hall door, while his beloved mother and little 
Janetta remained on the step, watching the travellers till 
the winding road hid them from sight. 

« 

Thus passed the boyhood of Herbert, till the time of his 
entering the univernty^ where, as amongst his companions 
at school, he bore the same excellent character and won 
the love and admiration of all around, — himself modest and 
unassuming as ever. His firmly rooted habits of piety and 
industry preserved him from the pernicious example of the 
idle and vicious, whose company he shunned; while he 
only cultivated the friendship of those who, equally with 
himself, loved to practise viribue and to walk in the paths 
of peace and wisdom. Having passed through his appointed 
studies, his approving parents reaped the reward of their 
care by witnessing his honourable entry into the service 
of the Church, of which he long lived a valued and worthy 
member and a beloved and revered pastor of the flock over 
which he was appointed. 

Janetta, too, lagged not behind in the race; but 
profiting by his example and the precepts of her beloved 
aunt b^ame an amiable and well-informed girl and an 
affectionate and intelligent companion to her father, 
who, after a protracted absence of six years, returned to 
his native land, and taking a pretty little residence 
within a short walk of his brother's mansion recalled 
his darling Janetta home to preside over its domestic 
affairs. In this office she acquitted herself with grace 
and prudence. 

And now, young readers, I bid you farewell. May the 
perusal of my simple tale afford you entertainment and 
instruction. Imitate the example of the little cousins, 
and set a double value in futoie upon the kind instructors 
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of your childhood. Get knowledge, not only because it is 
your duty and your need, but strive to do it in such a 
manner that your parents and friends may never have to 
regret either the time, the expense, or the labour they have 
bestowed upon you. For remember the task of instructing 
the young t^ a labour and mu8t be one, although, when 
pupils are docile, attentive and industrious, it is a ^^ labour 
of love" 



Menagerie^ or menage, a collection of 
wild animals. 

Aquatic, residing in the water; from 
the Latin aquat water. 

Digeftioitt the act of diBSoWing or soften- 
ing in the stomach ; from digest, to 
soften or dissolve. 

AcclivitieSt steeps or slopes of an upward 
line, the ascent of a hill or rock, not 
the descent or coming down. 

Commerce, trade of one nation with 
another, exchange. 

Polar, belonging to or found near the 
poles or extremities of the earth. 

Rigoroui, severe ; intensity of cold.> 

Condemnationy sentence of punishment 

' or disgrace ; from condemn, to find 
guilty. 

Touth, the part of life between child- 
hood and manhood. 

Random, done by chance, without order 
or direction. 

SuJbtiUy, cunning, art. 

ApprehenHve, fearful in the extreme. 



IfUeUigent, quick, skilful, fuU of know- 
ledge and able to impart it to others. 

Convex, rising outwards in a circular 
form. 

Conic, in the form of a cone, or round, 
which decreases in size towards the 
top. 

Obtute, not pointed, blunt at the edge 
or point. 

Inspect, to look into or examine. 

Vniver^y, a school where every kind 
of knowledge is taught, and where 
men are fitted for the church, the 
law, &G. The students are placed in 
colleges and governed by superiors or 
heads,— as in England the uniTersities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in Scotland 
of Aberdeen, ^., of Ireland, Dublin. 
Each of these bave, from time to 
time, produced scholars remarkable 
for learning, piety, dec. 

Revered, from revere, to regard with 
honour and reverence. 
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